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EDITORIAL 


challenge the new day 

for American colleges very 
great. All our energies the present 
must devoted winning the war.” 
wrote the Commander Chief 
the armed forces the United States 
last week the incoming President 
Colgate University. 

The colleges are answering this call 
arms with all their might and main. 
First and foremost they are enlisted 
for victory the war effort. Their 
buildings are the disposal any 
branch the armed forces that can 
make use them. Their faculties 
serve with the same high sense duty 
though they were uniform. They 
regard the students merely loaned 
the government until such time 
they can allocated through the 
selective service into the armed forces 
manpower commission into 
more critical occupations. 

Most the colleges have been ac- 
credited the Army, Navy, and Ma- 
rine Corps enlisted reserves. Already 
about one fourth their men are 
active service; many them have 
either won commissions are offi- 
cers’ training camps right now. 

They have helped considerable 
number their men and few their 
women learn fly. Many their 
graduates have been given standard 
courses First Aid. They are fol- 
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lowing the slogan “We Gotta Get 
Tough” and have greatly increased the 
time and effort devoted strenuous 
physical exercise. The colleges have 
extended the offerings mathematics 
and have pointed their science courses 
more directly toward the war effort. 
The use the sextant, the principles 
projectiles, air basis, military posts, 
map reading, nutrition, navigation, 
consumer education are some the 
subjects. 

Jobs like rationing, knitting, sew- 
ing, collecting critical materials, car- 
ing for children whose parents are 
defense industries, selling war stamps 
and bonds, watching, and many other 
war jobs too varied mention are be- 
ing generally performed. 

Colleges preparing teachers are also 
helping win the war keeping the 
schools open. are faced this 
nation with critical teacher shortage. 
The colleges have attempted meet 
this crisis speeding their pro- 
grams that possible for per- 
son take the full four-year course 
over two years and one half. 
Many former teachers have been reg- 
istered and classified and are taking 
refresher courses order fill the 
classrooms during the emergency. 

But didn’t quote all President 
Roosevelt’s letter the new President 
Colgate. went say, “Yet 
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winning the war will futile 
not, throughout the period its 
winning, keep our people prepared 
make lasting and worthy peace. This 
time the peace must global the 
war has been global. Around the 
peace table the voice the United 
States will have great weight. 
tremendous importance that the 
voice shall represent the aspirations 
people determined that mankind 
shall forward towards its destiny. 
That destiny the maximum freedom 
the human the Presi- 
dent concluded saying, “The great 
opportunity keep alive that freedom 
the colleges.” 

The colleges are meeting this call. 
The words, “This time the peace must 
global the same the war has be- 
come global” are not empty phrases 
us. know that must impart 
much greater understanding world 
history, world geography, world eco- 
nomics and and the students are 
digging the sources and sharing in- 
terpretations together. 

Colleges are preparing their stu- 
dents get tough about the peace, the 
same they have been getting tough 
about the war. 

Our colleges are teaching freedom 
living freedom. Almost every col- 
lege through its Cooperative Govern- 
ment Association living, working 
democracy. Students cooperate with 
the faculty the solution common 
problems. The Curriculum, the Fi- 
nancial Program and the long-range 
planning for many institutions are the 
results cooperative thinking 
tween groups students, faculties, and 
administrative officers. 


Unlike Mr. Chokumchild Dickens 
“Hard Times” not stuff the stu- 
dents with lot indigestible facts. 


The methods used are the symposium, 
the panel, the forum and the group 
conference. 

college which negro students 
and white students are working to- 
gether and sharing dormitory life, 
where Catholics and Protestants and 
Jews are working cooperative pro- 
jects every single day, where the farm- 
er’s son argues with the labor leader’s 
daughter, and the professor who was 
reared Virginia meets class the 
next period after the instructor who 
was raised Vermont, college 
where prejudices are apt vanish in- 
thin air. The greatest foe free- 
dom the human spirit prejudice. 
The teachers colleges are pitching 
mighty blows against this insidious 
enemy democracy. 

The other day asked the faculty 
one college what being done im- 
plant the minds our future tea- 
chers love for America. Specifically, 
teaching respect for our great 
American heroes such Columbus, 
Washington, Lincoln, Ford and Gom- 
pers. The answer was immediate, “An 
amount, more and more 
every day.” Increasing emphasis 
American History, the part our coun- 
try has played the past, the part 
America destined play the glob- 
peace. time permitted could 
multiply examples how our colleges 
have gone all out for war and the 
same time are attempting prepare 
the children the next generation for 
just and lasting peace. 

have illustration which seems 
fit the present situation. An- 
gelo Patri’s famous story the cactus 
plant. 


“You remember the story the cac- 
tus plant. How once upon time was 
fine large plant with luscious fruit. 


al 
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EDITORIAL 


Then there came change over that part 
the earth where the cactus lived. The 
mountains heaved, the winds shifted, and 
all the plants the earth withered 
and died, all save the cactus plant which 
answer the changed environment, 
toughened its hide and grew spines all 
over its body.” 

Everyone now the colleges 
toughening his her hide growing 
spines, doing our best survive the 
upheavals and withering blasts let 
loose Hitler and his unholy crew. 

But Angelo Patri goes say 
his story the cactus plant: 
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thousand years went and man 
(Luther Burbank) took this plant and 
put into his garden. there were 
chilly blasts, but only gentle breezes 
and wonderful soil grow in, and the 
cactus plant became once more the won- 
derful thing was the beginning, 
fine plant with luscious fruit.” 

the same way the colleges are 
trying create the right environment 
for the children they are preparing 
their teachers teach, soil which 
they can grow the full stature 
their destiny—a destiny which, the 
President says, the maximum 
freedom the spirit. 


ACME HIGHER EDUCATION 


Dialectic, and dialectic alone, goes directly the first 


principles things. 


The eye the mind, which liter- 


ally buried outlandish slough, her gentle aid 
lifted upwards; and she uses handmaids and helpers 


the work education the sciences. 


tellect only; and when person starts the discovery 
the absolute the light reason only, last finds him- 
self the end the intellectual world. 


532-3. 
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Studies Education 


Wellesley 


‘By JOHN PILLEY 
Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. 


work the Department 

Education Wellesley differs 

from that most schools and 
departments Education mainly 
its greater concern for the restoration 
humanistic emphasis educa- 
tional studies and the preparation 
teachers. The restoration this em- 
phasis believe one the most 
urgent needs the present day. 

All social institutions tend 
dominated the modes thought 
characteristic their age. This 
true schools Education all 
other institutions. The modes 
thought which have dominated educa- 
tional studies during recent decades 
have been those which 
evolved gaining understanding and 
control their material environment. 
They are the product the search for 
uniformities the behavior things 
which serve, turn, means con- 
trolling them. The knowledge they 
yield, though useful deciding the 
best means gaining any particular 
end, make contribution the deci- 
sion what ends are best. 

with these modes 
thought has led men neglect those 
other modes thought through which 
they achieve knowledge themselves 
and what lies their hearts. do- 
ing this has made them less sensitive 
what lasting value and more 
responsive fashion, especially 


shows itself the desire for power and 
success. the same time, dis- 
tracting men from their search for 
knowledge themselves, has lessen- 
their for insight into the 
lives others, and with their sense 
their dependence upon others for 
all the deeper kinds contentment 
and peace. Through this has blind- 
men the harm they must them- 
selves failing respect the freedom 
others and seeking use others 
for their own purposes. Its influence 
has been make men concern them- 
selves less and less with questions 
the kind,“How can the greatest 
value neighbor,” and concern 
themselves more and more with ques- 
tions the kind “How can make the 
best use this or, (to suggest 
question nearer the educators in- 
terest) can make this man 
(or child) what want him be?” 
The modes thought which 
men developed conquering their 
material environment when applied 
human beings make them appear 
more than organisms whose 
behavior, like that all else, can 
controlled through the discovery 
the laws which govern it. Thus 
they implicitly deny others the real- 
ity the imagination which such 
laws were conceived and the judg- 
ment through which they were verified. 
But the denial does not stop there. 
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includes denial the reality the 
imagination through which men gain 
insight into each other’s minds and 
through which they learn from one 
Yet through such learn- 
ing that these modes thought are 
themselves acquired. fact, the 
world only became intelligible 
learned recognise the words and 
actions others expressions the 
thoughts and values which had made 
the world intelligible them and 
which could make it, turn, intelli- 
gible us. was only through such 
learning that entered into common 
understanding with our fellow human 
beings and acquired the art social 
living. 

Our knowledge what for one 
human being learn from another 
not something that gain the 
kind inference through which the 
physicist comes know about the in- 
ner structure atoms. know 
what for one human being learn 
from others because are human our- 
ourselves and have spent our lives 
learning from speculating 
the possible meanings what hear 
them say and see them do, judging 
which these meanings right, 
comparing with our own experience, 
and carrying further, for ourselves, the 
ideas started these ways. Any ac- 
count learning which makes ap- 
peal what have ourselves dis- 
covered through reflection upon our 
own activities learners, but which 
content with references changes 
that can observed the behaviour 
ence which makes appeal what 
recognise through reflection upon 
what ourselves making sci- 
entific judgment. 


Our criticism the studies edu- 
cation encouraged most schools and 
departments education that they 
not insist enough upon students 
beginning their studies education 
with reflection upon their activities 
learners. The lectures students 
are required attend well the 
books they are required read are 
mainly the expression conclusions 
reached through objective studies 
such things the learning process, the 
response individuals environ- 
mental influences, and the recommen- 
dations for teaching based upon such 
conclusions experts. For the most 
part they carry the implicit assump- 
tion that teaching something that 
teachers their pupils, not some- 
thing whose purpose help their pu- 
own way. This true even many 
courses which great emphasis put 
upon the importance respecting and 
encouraging individuality. Close at- 
tention what said usually reveals 
that what the speaker has mind 
that individual differences should 
recognized and fostered the teacher. 
Often the idiom which the plea 
made distressingly like that which 
horticulturists might use discussing 
the best methods followed for 
producing the most interesting and 
most varied displays chrysanthe- 
mums. rare detect any very 
strong indication that the plea for 
that kind respect which every hu- 
man being owes all other human beings 
—even the youngest and the most de- 
pendent the recognition their ex- 
istence persons; the kind respect 
which would due less if, some 
miracle, individual differences sudden- 
vanished. Much the same criti- 


cism may made great deal that 
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for Democracy. Though 
large proportion the books edu- 
recently published claim have 
important contributions make 
more effective education for democ- 
racy, there are very few which show 
any convineing recognition that edu- 
for democracy can only take 
place through respect for and en- 
couragement the imagination and 
initiative others which are the ex- 
pression their freedom: freedom 
the very same kind that the author 
giving expression writing his 
book: freedom which 
nize others (though often does 
not) only through knowing what 
his own living experience: freedom 
which must recognize giving 
others the right question even his 
most cherished beliefs. 

schools for the preparation 
teachers very young children, stu- 
dents are usually given considerable 
encouragement asking themselves 
what the child’s world like and 
trying imagine themselves feeling 
the joys, the interests, the perplexities 
and the difficulties children. 
recognised that teachers can succeed 
with young children only propor- 
tion they can discover the child-like 
themselves. But students prep- 
aration for teaching children grade 
school are given far less encourage- 
ment this kind. true that 
there often considerable discussion 
the kinds problems children 
should given solve, but the dis- 
cussion rarely the kind which 
would help students gain greater in- 
sight into the difficulties that arise 
any particular child’s mind 
attacks the questions asked him; dif- 
ficulties which for 


the problem. The discussion often 
shows that talking “problems” 
the teacher referring not anything 
that takes place the child’s mind, 
but the questions given the end 
the chapter. The “problem” 
looked upon something external 
much the same way “experience” 
often is. One doesn’t need have 
listened many discussions amongst 
teachers recognize that children’s 
experiences are often referred 
though they were something that the 
teacher brought school her hand- 
bag. Some discussions children’s 
problems may suggest that children’s 
difficulties are judged their 
ability answer the questions asked 
them and that the appropriateness 
any particular problem any par- 
ticular group children may judg- 
accordingly. This however shelves 
the main educational questions which 
are, “What does this question mean 
the mind this “How does 
appeal his interest “How does 
begin grapple with “How 
much does contribute his enlight- 
and “How much and 
what way should helped his 
grappling 

But even when teachers education 
who have acquired insight into 
children’s difficulties 
problems talk about these difficulties 
their students they usually are very 
little understood. The reason for this 
that the things they say are mean- 
ingful only those who have reflected 
earefully upon their own difficulties 
and achievements learners. Unless 
the members the class have been 
specifically encouraged such reflec- 
tion, the teacher’s words will have but 
little meaning for the majority. 

with all this mind that 
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the Introductory course Education 
Wellesley encourage students 
begin their educational studies not 
with objective studies learning but 
with reflection upon what they them- 
selves, learners, have been doing all 
their lives and upon what they 
teachers will trying help others 
do. The books recommend them 
read the early stages their 
study are books chosen with view 
helping them this kind reflec- 
tion.* 

class begin asking students 
review their own education and 
recollect how childhood they learned 
make the transition from thinking 
the world part them———with 
distinction drawn thinking 
themselves part the world and yet, 
sense, separate from it. ask 
them notice how the progress 
their education depended upon their 
learning make distinctions between 
more and more things that they had 
not previously distinguished and 
the same time recognize relation- 
ships between more and more things 
that had previously seemed unrelated. 
ask them study the kinds 
distinctions that they were learning 
make each particular age and how 
some they may have been ahead 
other children while others they may 
have lagged behind. encouragethem 
reflect upon the distinctions they 
learn make advancing any 


special subject, and especially those 
that they are the course making 
their special study education, 
such, for example between what 
child does and responsible for, and 
him, just accident. ask 
them give especial consideration 
the important distinctions that may 


obscured such words “experi-. 


ence,” “needs” “education” it- 

all this encourage students 
ask themselves how words helped 
them making new distinctions and 
recognizing new relationships ac- 
tual conduct their lives. Here 
ask them study the different roles 
played the words they hear used and 
learn use themselves the course 
their daily lives; those that they hear 
used and learn use themselves the 
study special subjects, and those 
that make their reading. ask 
them also notice how the advance 
their education can measured 
their power interpreting and 
criticising what they hear said or.read. 
are particularly concerned that 
students should recognize the diffi- 
culties that have overcome 
mastering the language necessary for 
describing human endeavor, especially 
shows itself human relation- 
ships; men’s seeking know and 
help one another; seeking make 
themselves known one another, and 


The vacation reading list for the Introductory course Education consists the following 
books: Brothers Dostoevsky; “The Way All Samuel Butler; 
“The Grapes Wrath,” Steinbeck; Education Henry Adams,” Henry Adams; “The 
World Live Helen Keller; “Autobiography,” Lincoln Steffens. 

The effect encouraging reflexion this kind shows itself after only few weeks 
comments like the following. 


When began Education 200, the faintest notion the meaning education, either 
the relation mine me, the educational methods involved teaching. the course 
seemed me, incomprensible times, enlightening other times, but giving 
entirely new outlook processes which had taken for granted for many years. 
began think education relation imagination, awareness, and acts intention and, 
did, think gained some inkling the meaning the aims education. don’t imply 
for minute that all became light suddenly but merely that through new way looking 
own education and examining the processes and acts which are part education, became 
aware the possibilities the individual through education. The outbreak the war has 
led the belief that education penetrating study the conscious acts leading 
freedom the only thing that can save the world. 
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gain each others trust. adopt 
every means can show students 
how much more being said many 
the authors they read than they are 
first able recognize and the 
same time how readily they accept 
meaningful texts which fact will 
not bear close scrutiny. This has the 
effect plunging many students tem- 
porarily into state bewilderment 
but the majority emerge from with 
enhanced power discrimination, 
with enhanced insight into educational 
activity and with clearer sense 
what educationally 

But though are eager encour- 
age students study themselves and 
others the succession acts through 
which they recognize distinctions and 
relationships and through which they 
achieve understanding, are great 
pains draw attention the dangers 
letting the mind dwell unduly upon 
abstractions. emphasize the value 
analysis may have contributing 
fuller and more effective understand- 
ing the things analyzed, but empha- 
size also how analysis, when be- 
comes the major preoccupation, may 
hinder the perception concrete 
things and living events. illus- 
trate this encourage students re- 
call how, for example, some their 
teachers, through emphasis gram- 
mar upon the analysis literature, 
may not only have hindered their ap- 
preciation literature but may even 
have given them active distaste for 
it. 


our discussion education 
also place considerable emphasis upon 
the part played personality and 
personal relationships. ask stu- 
dents reflect upon the personalities 
the teachers they feel helped them 
most learning and also upon those 
the teachers who stifled their imag- 
ination who aroused their resent- 
ment other ways. also encour- 
age students recognize how large 
part the influence teachers have 
upon their pupils the result what 
they are ways that they may very 
incompletely conscious of. all this 
seek encourage students recog- 
nize that education much ac- 
tivity through which young people 
enter into possession the traditions 
and heritage the people whom 
the environment into which they are 
born. stress especially that 
biological metaphors are adequate 
the description education, pointing 
out that human beings differ from all 
other creatures their capacity for 
becoming conscious what going 
within and around them and 
acting way that expression 
the degree concious foresight they 
have achieved. 

Our desire encourage students 
acquire self-knowledge might criti- 
the grounds that college stu- 
dents are already far too interested 
themselves. therefore important 
say, and say with emphasis, that 
the kind self-knowledge are seek- 
ing encourage very different from 


student writing about her reactions this part the work the introductory course 

“After few weeks during which could not read passage, nor hear speaker. 
chapel service, nor write letter without inward over 
ceased fall over backwards awareness language. And from this period upset 
and confusion gained several rather important ideas. Although apparently simple, these 
new understandings have proven fundamental influence own thinking. The first 
these ideas concerned with the importance the role which language plays our education. 
The second, which seems set kind limitation the first, related the possible 
dangers this important tool, language. The third conviction that the time given the 
study our own language the schools entirely insufficient for the achievement the 
ends which consider the goal good education.” 
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that against which this criticism di- 
rected. This mainly interest the 
kind impression they are creating. 
interest which leads them ob- 
jectify and dramatise their lives; 
regard themselves playing part 
stage while observing themselves 
the same time from the orchestra. 
their seat the orchestra they are 
mainly concerned with developing 
soothing flattering theories them- 
selves with the help ideas they have 
derived from textbooks psychology 
and magazine articles. The stage di- 
rections they give are mainly inspired 
the same sources. The self-know- 
ledge are seeking encourage 
very different kind although mainly 
inspired the same sources. The 
“self-knowledge” which comes from 
this very different kind from 
that which aim encouraging. 
This last gained only through 
students studying the interplay de- 
sires and restraints, values and dis- 
ciplines takes place within them: 
interplay which each student might 
well study taking place within her 
she sits her seat the orchestra 
surveying herself the stage! 
gained only through perception 
which includes the perception val- 
ues well facts. the self- 
knowledge virtue which student 
becomes responsible participant 
she acquires such knowledge that her 
actions become her own; that she es- 
capes from blind acceptance ortho- 
doxy and becomes free person. Self- 
knowledge the first kind ex- 
pression vanity; self-knowledge 
the second expression humility. 
That the first vanity one the 
first things that self-knowledge the 
second kind would reveal. 


Though attach great importanceto 
students developing fuller awareness 
their purposeful activities learn- 
ing, encourage them recognize 
the great part played their develop- 
ment both things that happened 
them and things that were done 
them without their being conscious 
them. stress the importance 
their recognizing the very great influ- 
ence that they, teachers will have 
their pupils these ways and their 
developing full sense responsibil- 
ity exercizing such influence. Even 
insist that their main responsi- 
bility teachers help their pupils 
all times the fullest possible con- 
sciousness what happening 
them and what they are learning 
value and do. only pro- 
portion teachers are successful 
this that they succeed contributing 
their pupils’ achievement autono- 
persons. 

not fail recognize that 
teachers have much learn from 
entific studies education. Yet 
stress the danger students looking 
too soon for practical applications 
scientific knowledge. true that 
the result any study can 
once taken providing rules for 
action. But even dealing with stereo- 
typed mechanical things there are dan- 
gers following rules without having 
first gained understanding the 
total situation which the rules are 
applied. The dangers blindly 
following rules dealing with people 
are vastly greater not only because 
people matter more,— but also be- 
cause two are ever alike and two 
situations ever the same. urge 
that teacher’s first interest scien- 
studies education and meth- 
ods teaching should the 
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bution that they may make her ful- 
ler concrete understanding people, 
especially younger people, and 
her work teacher. only 
when teacher has developed the fuller 
consciousness and insight that any new 
discovery makes possible that she can 
really see what she doing follow- 
ing rule for action based upon the 
discovery. this the analogy with 
the arts close. analytic study 
music, for example, may contribute 
much deeper insight into great 
music and greater artistry its 
performance. Too close preoccupa- 
tion with the algebra harmony and 
counterpoint may lead person 
becoming deaf the music itself and 
wooden his playing. 

But preoccupation with the results 
scientific studies educational 
processes has even more unfortunate 
consequences than are suggested 
such musical analogy. tends not 
only make teachers unperceptive 
all subtlety the behavior those 
they would teach; makes them un- 
perceptive of, and unrespectful 
the capacity for others free and 
original self-expression. This does 
encouraging them modes 
thought according which the feel- 
ings and even the thonghts others 
appear being more than doubt- 
ful inferences from their observed 
behavior and according which 
belief the freedom others 
more than survival primitive ani- 
mism, 

long teachers thought domi- 
nated theories education which 
the emphasis mainly objective; 
which education looked upon 
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which the responsibility for what 
happens wholly vested them 
teachers, they will inevitably fail 
encourage freedom imagination and 
responsibility judgment their 
pupils. They are only likely suc- 
ceed when they are guided their 
work theory education which 
recognizes and emphasizes that 
only through the freedom which human 
beings have common with one an- 
other that they can learn from one an- 
other; that only through this free- 
dom that communion and friendship 
with others possible and that with- 
out would each and all 
alone. only such theory that 
can help teachers recognize that they, 
like all other human beings, know the 
thoughts, the feelings, the aspirations 
and the endeavors others not mere- 
ingenious inference but because 
they know what these things are 
their own lives. 

should not have pointed out 
that know what others are feeling 
and thinking and striving for only 
through knowing first what 
feel, think, and strive ourselves. 
Nor should necessary point out 
that only know what are trying 
helping others order their 
control their feelings, 
overcome difficulties, and strive for 
ideal, through knowing these kinds 
endeavor our own lives. Yet the 
recognition these basic facts seems 
almost entirely absent from much that 
passes educational theory. 


Wellesley our purpose restore 
the recognition these facts the 
central place educational thinking 
where rightly belongs. 
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What Extent Should Physical 
Education the Public Schools Colleges 


Serve Immediate National Purposes? 


‘By LOUISE McGILVREY 


Danbury State Teachers College 
Danbury, Connecticut 


ODAY the United States faces 

long and costly war, task for 

which inadequately prepar- 
ed; which calls for effort and realistic 
thinking the part all members 
the democracy. The alternative 
winning the war live world 
where ideas the dignity human 
beings and equality opportunity 
among men have motivating power 
where the values basic the American 
way life are denied reality. 

The physical well-being the 
American people vital our war 
effort. Fighters must have endurance 
and physical fitness. Workers must 
have physical efficiency and the health 
carry on; and “all-out” war 
every individual must classed 
worker. 

ical education profession gains vitality. 
Its possible contributions are recog- 
nized and individuals participating 
its activities give more willingly 
themselves preparation for service 
cause greater than themselves. 

During the nineteenth century phys- 
ical education Europe was closely 
allied with military needs and nation- 
purposes. Friedrich Ludwig Jahn, 


the founder the German Turnver- 
eine, believed that the hope for Ger- 
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man national unity, and freedom from 
French dominance lay the develop- 
ment sturdy, courageous youth with 
social purposes, and felt that physical 
education had great contributions 
make toward their development. 

The work Per Henrick Ling, 
Sweden, was given emphasis because 
the need felt for military gymnastics 
for defense, since, during the early 
years Ling’s teaching, Sweden was 
defeated both the French and the 
Russians. 

Since the United States, for the 
greater part its history, has not felt 
the menace foreign aggression and 
has had universal system mili- 
tary training, physical education has 
been relatively uninfluenced nation- 
alistic military purposes. For the 
most part its growth and development 
have been identified with educational 
purposes even when war has given 
temporary stimulus; and its program 
has been very much influenced pre- 
vailing educational concepts, 

1855, John Tice, Superinten- 
dent Schools St. Louis, reported 
concerning physical education the 
schools that: 

pleasant see two hundred chil- 


dren, all good order, through 
with these changes and evolutions (gym- 
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nastics) and witness their faces the 
pleasure and happiness they derive from 
the exercises. All admit that these oc- 
casional relaxations from study are both 
healthful and profitable. 

This concept physical education, 
limited comparison with Jahn’s 
concept physical activity means 
building sturdy bodies, developing 
courage and initiative physical ac- 
tivities, and democratic respect for 
others, illustrates the artificiality 
the whole educational concept ex- 
pressed most public schools the 
period. The mind was educated 
through study while the body was pre- 
pared through exercise provide 
foundation health from which the 
mind could operate. 

The history physical education 
the United States shows continuous 
struggle for the acceptance physical 
education integral part the 
educational program—a struggle which 
may have resulted much from de- 
sire for status the part physi- 
cal educators, from realization 
the true educational nature physical 
education experiences because, while 
physical educators have had firm con- 
viction that their work was worthwhile, 
they have not always been sure 
why was worth while and have vacil- 
lated expressing their objectives and 
shaping their programs, using turn 
“health,” the physiology exercise, 
the “education the whole child,” and 
“education for the wise use leisure” 
explain their purposes. 

With increasing knowledge the 
importance nutrition, disease pre- 
vention, and care remedial defects, 
sweeping claims concerning the health 
contributions physical education 
yielded accent the physio- 
logical and developmental importance 
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exercise. educators became 
more concerned with the “whole child” 
and more aware the importance 
experience learning, they stressed 
other objectives relating character 
development, social adjustment and 
recreational needs. During the 1920’s 
the slogan “education through the 
physical” became paramount, times 
defeating its purpose denying the 
importance “education the physi- 
eal.” During the 1930’s certain re- 
action became manifest. Such leaders 
haus, and Dr. Rogers felt that 
the enthusiasm for education the 
peculiar physiological contributions 
physical education were being 
Much careless physical education prac- 
tice gave emphasis their criticisms 
without, however, condemning the in- 
formal activity program its better 
aspects. times their arguments 
were taken the surviving form- 
alists the profession and directed, 
more often misdirected, their own 
purposes “discipline” and formal 
gymnastics. Now the war, with its de- 
mand for physical fitness, again 
the physiological contribu- 
tions physical education, while se- 
lective service rejections tend reflect 
adversely the informal activities 
program when the figures are consid- 
ered uncritically and sweeping as- 
sumptions are made concerning them. 


The possible social contributions 
physical education place responsibil- 
ity upon physical education teachers 
responsibility that exists peace 
well war, although lack sen- 
sivity social purposes has tended 
make less aware social and politi- 
eal responsibilities than desirable. 
However, physical educators, evalu- 
ating their contributions the war 
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effort must the same time remember 
the contributions education our 
national welfare, and the importance 
physical education the education- 
process. 

must not forgotten, empha- 
sizing contributions the present 
emergency, that education contin- 
uous process extending over period 
years. Our need for adjustment 
war demands reverse proportion 
the effectiveness with which 
have fulfilled our peace-time purposes. 
Healthful physical development and 
muscular efficiency have always been 
objectives physical education. They 
cannot realized day. Physi- 
cal education the elementary and 
high school has been fundamentally 
though not exclusively concerned with 
these objectives. Nor can they now 
considered the exclusive purpose 
physical education unless are for- 
get that the whole individual 
ticipating every educational experi- 
ence. However, may well take 
time our policies and 
procedures the light our purposes 
they are clarified present needs 
and tensions. Objectives may sub- 
jected changing emphasis, es- 
pecially the case older adoles- 
cents and adults age for military 
service, for whom the war making 
decided changes the physical aspects 
their living. 

Physical education must contribute 
every way possible our present 
national needs. But cannot afford 
waste time ineffective and un- 
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productive activity. must realize 
where are making real contribu- 
tions. the same time must re- 
sist tendencies waste time riding the 
band wagon just for the ride. this 
end every proposal for modification 
our program must evaluated dis- 
cover its relative effectiveness exist- 
ing procedures fulfilling purposes. 

With the increased interest physi- 
cal fitness, physical educators are 
aware special interests exerting 
pressure the physical education 
program. Associated with the empha- 
sis physical fitness are concepts 
discipline, nationalism 
“systems” for developing physical fit- 
ness which must evaluated terms 
their physiological, psycho- 
logical and social implications. 

The people the United States 
need dynamic national unity, dis- 
cipline cooperation for common pur- 
poses win the war; but, world 
dominated military necessity, edu- 
cators must keep clearly mind the 
kind discipline and the 
emotional attitudes toward nationalism 
which are needed not only win the 
war, but make worth the winning. 
this day interdependence among 
people and nations, physical educators, 
directing, permitting their pro- 
grams directed toward the devel- 
opment patriotism, must make every 
effort identify this patriotic loyalty 
with those basic elements our trad- 
ition which will strengthen 
petuate democracy. 
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The Functions Teachers 


Citizens 


‘By ANN SHERMAN 


Danbury State Teachers College 
Danbury, Connecticut 


OLITICAL can first 

and foremost, engage aggres- 

sive maintenance the civil 
liberties free speech, free publica- 
tion and free assemblage. the second 
place, the government can much 
encourage and promote positive 
way the growth great variety 
voluntary cooperative 

This very incomplete statement 
John Dewey’s idea activities 
which American citizens should engage 
today, but sets area which the 
teacher can particularly active. 

see Dewey’s philosophic point 
view, the existing situation one 
society constant process be- 
coming and individuals constant 
process being built (and indi- 
action and the function philosophy 
process possible and bring bear 
upon the problems growing out this 
activity the subject matters that will 
further the process, the methods 
directing and the critical analysis 
the means and ends such way 
that the process educative, which 
means him that more and better 
values ensue, more and better intelli- 
gence released the process and 
the learnings, verified through result- 
ing actions, are held. 


John Dewey does not claim have 
specific answers problems confront- 
ing individuals societies but rather 
method whereby the continuous pro- 
cess solution may take place. 

the process social one, the 
teacher with background this phil- 
osophy should important member 
any group facing problematic 
situation. The teacher specialist 
should help the group (1) see their 
problem clearly and wide ex- 
tensive social area possible; (2) 
search all relative areas for helpful 
data; (3) critically and rationally 
review means terms purpose; (4) 
carefully observe their solutions dur- 
ing action; and (5) draw from 
flection the total process, values 
and learnings and order them the 
most effective way held readi- 
ness for subsequent activity. 

With John Dewey, there break 
between school learning and growth 
and that life experience except that 
aware teacher should aid and 
furnish more stimulating environ- 
ment. The teacher becomes, therefore, 
specialist helping people study 
any area. This has the greatest impli- 
cation for teacher citizen de- 
mocracy. 

Let look the larger situation 
which human social activity takes 
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place. have said that both our 
society and individuals were con- 
stant process becoming, but the 
past certain values have been taken 
from experience and set ideals. 
America, create the demo- 
way life for all. complete 
analysis democracy will not at- 
tempted here but the most important 
aspects for the teacher citizen might 
stated follows: (1) Democracy 
government requiring participation 
the people. (2) government 
the interest all the people. (3) 
recognizes the unique value in- 
dividuals and seeks their self-realiza- 
tion. These are basic ideas which 
think should realized. analysis 
our society will clearly show that 
have not attained these ideals and that 
certain forces society are conflict 
with their attainment. have in- 
herited institutions from the past 
conflict with them based ideas 
conflict with them. Right now some 
forces are seeming claim that the 
state and property more important 
than individual self-realization—pres- 
sure sometimes brought bear 
the individual make his participa- 
tion government mere bending 
the will few who have invested 
interests stake. The people seem 
ready abdicate their responsibilities 
and base their actions emotional 
response certain words that bring 
unreasoned action. every teacher 
the country could apply the methods 
study every group citizens 
which could participate, his func- 
tion would try bring about ac- 
tion only after intelligent study. Right 
now the war situation acute that 
participation any other discussions 


than that war and future plans for 
peace. 

believe Dr. Dewey would say that 
should lift the discussion war 
means social progress into the 
realm values behind the previously 
stated ideals democracy and set 
them the environment which they 
must exist. The problem would 
then need lifted into the larger 
world and human values scrutinized 
such relationship. 

Our ideals democracy can only 
realized state where the indi- 
vidual free. Freedom can, there- 
fore, seen prerequisite demo- 
cratic living. looking democracy 
view world values, must see 
human values and conflicts. After all, 
war give life for ideals 
that the ideal had better rather 
specific. 

have used the above merely 
illustration the way teacher might 
useful the processes thinking. 
But want emphasize that 
the kind thinking for the purpose 
educative action. consistent, 
cannot predict the conclusions even 
war—peace discussions. The ac- 
tion the group spite the teach- 
er’s efforts may not based either 
the sense that growth for individuals 
and society results, but the teacher 
can continue criticize the results 
action takes place, learning may take 
place through failure recog- 
nized. doing old values must 
scrutinized and new values actively 
sought. 

believe that the teacher should try 
function many different areas 
life possible. she functions 
groups studying problems 
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and groups studying political problems 
she may instrumental getting 
unity between the two groups. This 
may sound though the teacher need- 
politics, but she merely needs help 
people see when they can use these 
specialists, and help them sure 
that the specialist’s help fits the 
people’s situation. may have too 
much respect for specialists! 

far, have placed the teacher 
community situations. She also has 
the teacher group helping teachers 
reconstruct their professional con- 
tributions through (1) improving the 
teacher’s guidance function with chil- 
dren, and (2) improving the collective 
action teachers local, state, and 
national groups. teachers would 
take more initiation self-study, with- 
the profession and reconstructing 
the profession more democratic 
basis, would long step mak- 
ing the teacher recognized someone 
group could call help direct the 
process study. 

many places the present system 
school organization most undemo- 
cratic, that teachers not partici- 
pate forming policies judging 
values. The administrator often seems 
feel that will jeopardize his posi- 
tion appears take sides any 
controversy that seems that 
teachers therefore must use their col- 
lective power bring their profession 
the place where will re- 
spected the other professions and 
more vital place all the problems 
all the people.? However the profes- 
sion not without some leadership 
from administrators this direction. 


Dewey, Ibid., pp. 347-48. 


Examples can already found the 
leadership from some State Depart- 
ments Education. Teachers should 
not feel necessary wait for such 
leadership when they see the necessity 
for change. Perhaps the administra- 
tors are waiting for such initiative 
the part teacher groups. 

John Dewey seems believe the 
need for activity urgent and the 
teacher found every community 
participation that needed rather 
than teacher direction 

the light the rise totalitarian 
states, led emphasize the idea 
that only the voluntary initiative and 
voluntary cooperation individuals 
can produce social institutions that 
will protect the liberties necessary for 
achieving development genuine in- 
dividuality. 

“This change emphasis not 
any way minimize the belief that 
the ability individuals develop 
genuine individuality intimately 
connected with the social conditions 
under which they associate with one 
another. But attaches fundamental 
importance the activities individ- 
uals determining the social con- 
ditions under which they 
has been shown the last few years 
that democratic institutions are 
guarantee for the existence demo- 
individuals. The alternative 
that individuals who prize their own 
liberties and who prize the liberties 
other individuals, individuals who 
are democratic thought and action, 
are the sole final warrant for the exist- 
ence and endurance democratic in- 
stitutions.” 
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The Teachers College, 1942 


AGNES SNYDER 
Adelphi College, Garden City, 


morning’s mail brought let- 

ters poignant their implica- 

tions for the teachers college 
1942. One from supervisor 
Southern state: 


“Schools are full children minus 
many teachers; fields are full crops 
minus harvesters; desks are full let- 
ters, and are minus secretaries. The 
situation different from anything 
have experienced here. for clos- 
ing the schools—junior and senior, white 
and Negro—for period two months 
that all us, pupils and teachers, may 
harvest the crops which the world will 
certainly need. Maybe would well 
take some from the offices too.” 


One comes from the father 
young man who June received his 
English literature after hav- 
ing made brilliant University record. 
expected teach this year. In- 
stead, went into the army. The 
father writes: 


“For the last three weeks have been 
trying make contact with Frank. Ten 
days ago went St. Louis hoping 
would come down there for the week- 
end. But could not get off. Last 
Friday was sent 
tory seemingly ferried for foreign 
service. After several telephone mes- 
sages went there see him before 
his attitude; courageous the N-th de- 
gree; and possessing philosophy that 
would steady anyone. Some son! Some 


The third from young Negro 
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poet who has been teaching teach- 
ers college. He, too, now service: 
cognizant the fact that 
today State Teachers College opens. 
mind has wandered many times our 
work there revising the curriculum 
meet present-day changes and needs. 
These memories shall always cherish. 


have constantly thought since have 
been here what the world after the 
war will like. Whatever is, know 
that each one must prepared 
his part and find himself part some 
the things has dreamed about. 

Let keep faith that this new 
world justice and peace will last 
triumph.” 

The confusion, the urgency the 
situations that must somehow met. 
Demands never before experienced. 
breakdown our reticence giving 
voice our real beliefs and feelings. 
High courage. These are 
found the above they are count- 
less letters written between friends to- 
day. them are profound implica- 
tions for education profound implica- 
tions, particular, for the teachers 
college faces what probably the 
most critical period its history. For 
the teachers college can play strategic 
perative that should. 

There have always been those who 
have realized the potentialities the 
teacher education institution. From 
1839 when Cyrus Pierce established 
Lexington the first normal school 
the United States 1932 when Thom- 
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Alexander founded New College 
there have been leaders who have had 
the insight, the courage and the devo- 
tion strike boldly the problem 
educating teachers able cope with 
the problems American living. All 
along the way there have 
founded through the inspiration 
such leaders and staffed fine men 
and women whose influence Ameri- 
can education has been immeasurable. 
Little schools they have been for the 
most part, often privately financed, 
threatened constantly financial dis- 
aster, and all too often driven the 
wall forces too strong for them 
combat. 

But, significant have been certain 
isolated efforts the education 
teachers, and large the normal 
school and the teachers college have 
played the the poor relation 
among institutions higher learning. 
Frowned upon institutions great- 
prestige, often lacking equipment 
commensurate with their tasks, they 
have had difficult road travel. 
times crisis they have been the first 
feel the pinch circumstances. 

today. The teachers college 
has been the first suffer from de- 
pleted enrollment. Drawing its stu- 
dents for the most part from the farm, 
from small business, and from labor, 
its holding power slight compared 
with the drawing power wages 
earned now, wages far excess 
the earnings that can expected from 
teaching, even after years prepara- 
tion and service. The loss its men, 
always small minority the teach- 
ers college shares with other colleges. 
But its women students, upon whom 
has depended, are rapidly being drawn 
into other fields. The teachers college 


1942 facing threat its very 
existence. 


With the threat the existence 
the teachers college comes the conse- 
quent threat the whole structure 
American education. For not 
only now that the supervisor facing 
“schools full children minus many 
teachers,” but for years come un- 
less something done immediately 
stem the retreat from the teachers col- 
lege, the ratio children profes- 
sionally prepared teachers 
come increasingly out balance. 
the structure American education 
weakened, even were win the 
war, could “keep faith that the 
new world justice and peace will 
last Certainly the found- 
ers our nation would fear for us, 
for always they posited working de- 
mocracy enlightened people. 

Fortunately, our teacher 
education have not been idle. fact, 
the scope and vigor their work 
during the past decade, would al- 
most seem that they were aware the 
peril that threatened and were deter- 
mined prepared for it. First, 
the seventy-first Congress the Uni- 
ted States authorized the Office 
conduct comprehensive and 
detailed nation-wide survey teacher 
education. The survey was made un- 
der the basic direction Professor 
Evendon. Following its com- 
pletion 1935, the basis its 
findings, the National Society Col- 
lege Teachers Education 
Twenty-third Yearbook set forth 
body principles and framework 
structure give direction teach- 
education. Since that time, the 


Commission Teacher Education 
the American Council Education 
has given stimulus and aid group 
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teachers colleges with representa- 
tion every section the country 
out forward-looking pro- 
grams. result these nation- 
wide undertakings and the tremendous 
exchange ideas they have entailed, 
there body mature thought that 
can readily brought bear upon 
the present problems. 


The suggestions that follow are at- 
tempt show how few the funda- 
mental conclusions that have been 
reached through the deliberations and 
experimentation the past decade 
might applied the teachers col- 
lege meeting its responsibilities to- 
day. 

Curriculum Based the Prob- 
lems Living. The teachers colleges 
are charged again and again base 
their curricula upon the problems 
living. hours have been spent 
teachers and students attempts 
categorize these problems. There 
has been much talk about solving them, 
but are honest with ourselves 
must agree that there really have been 
very few significant solutions such 
problems proposed, and fewer still that 
have carried over into the community. 
have been pretty academic about 
it. Often, problem-based curricu- 
lum has meant little more than turn- 
ing topics into questions and carrying 
inocuous side-line discussions. 
have been very reluctant come 
grips with the reality the problems 
about us. But, really mean what 
say about this problem-based cur- 
riculum will take very seriously 
those schools with plenty children 
but not enough teachers, those fields 
that need hands harvest their plenty, 
those unanswered letters, those uncar- 
ed-for pre-school children working 
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parents, those school children work- 
ing parents left without guidance dur- 
ing the long hours after school, those 
school buildings and grounds 
for because lack staff. 

Yes, will face these problems— 
really mean what preach 
about the significance problem solu- 
tion education. will make these 
problems the “core” the curriculum 
and with our students attempt work 
out solutions. will mobilize our 
care for these uncared-for 
children, take the places teachers 
drawn into war and other service, work 
with our students the fields, staff 
the offices, and care for the buildings 
and grounds. Subject matter will 
used, have taught our educa- 
tion courses, needed the solu- 
tion these problems. “Not less but 
more subject matter” have always 
maintained will taught re- 
lated the thing that needs done. 
This our opportunity put our 
theory the test. 


Participation Community Activ- 
ity. That the school should become 
vital part its community another 
conclusion that taken for granted 
today. That the school must cooper- 
ate with other social agencies 
effective raising the standard 
living is, likewise, taken for grant- 
ed. follows that the teachers col- 
lege should prepare students skilled 
the techniques and principles 
community development. 

the teachers college makes such 
problems have been suggested the 
core its curriculum will truly 
train its students analyze the needs 
community, study its resources, 
cooperate with the agencies operating 
it, and develop the skills necessary 
become effective carrying out re- 
sponsibilities. The dead statistical 
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surveys and the slumming expeditions 
which have often been the extent 
community study when has been 
attempted will more. Instead, 
the teachers college will mingle with 
its community, sharing its burdens, 
and working out solutions. 
with Occupations other 
than Teaching. understand the 
problems that American citizens are 
facing, understand the problems 
the families the children they teach, 
understand the basic agricultural, 
industrial, and commercial founda- 
tions our civilization, generally 
agreed that first-hand experience with 
occupations the teachers college stu- 
dent will make for greater realism 
teaching. Let answer the need for 
greater production sending our stu- 
dents into the factories, the fields, and 
the offices part time. Help them 
interpret these experiences through 
their courses the social sciences. 
Education and substantial contribu- 
tion the war effort could hand 


hand. 

Emphasis the Arts. The place 
the arts teacher education has 
been given increased emphasis. The 
confused world today needs the or- 
derliness the arts. help inter- 
pret the meanings that are developing 
through the various art media would 
indeed significant contribution 
the war effort. use the arts 
means maintaining community mo- 
rale would real means toward 
winning the peace. Our plastic and 
graphic arts departments could turn 
out products that could exert power- 
ful influence winning the peace. 
Our music departments have great 
challenge the production morale 
giving music. 

Guidance. The emphasis growth 
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education, growth the total per- 
sonality, has led varied attempts 
instituting so-called guidance 
grams. general these have tried 
take stock the individual student, 
help him set goals for his own de- 
velopment, and plan program with 
him through series conferences 
lasting throughout his college career 
that would take into consideration both 
major and minor aspects his devel- 
opment. the program the teach- 
ers college geared the war effort 
the ways suggested, guidance in- 
evitable. fit the student the 
task done the first considera- 
tion. have him move successively 
from task task proficiency gain- 
ed, help him see the meaning his 
effort, help him identify himself 
with something which can give 
his devotion, come his own self- 
realization through his contribution 
that which can give his devotion,— 
these elements guidance will 
strengthened through the reality that 
helped face the colossal 
struggle antagonistic forces 
which are engaged. This entails 
the setting personnell depart- 
ment touch with all war needs, with 
all the potentialities its staff and 
students inventoried, carefully fitting 
the person the job, and helping him 
gradually assume greater responsibili- 
ties. 


Values. the midst the confu- 
sion the present, difficult 
rationalize our actions the face 
great needs. difficult hold 
true values. whirl action, 
realm that the depletion the ranks 
well-prepared teachers offers the 
greatest menace the future. What 
the American way life would 
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retain post-war world, what 
would improve—this needs much 
thought. Teachers need think- 
ing this through. For the values 
they hold that are subtly communica- 
ted the children they teach though 
they may never speak direct word 
those values. Out all the ex- 
periences this war-geared college the 
students need abstract the values 
which they would hold. This needs 
faculty reflecting upon experiences 
and able help the students reflect 
upon theirs. 

develop teachers colleges embody- 
ing the features suggested the fore- 
going requires, first, emphasis the 
Federal Government the importance 
maintaining the professional edu- 
cation teachers. Possibly this should 
not have been placed first for, certain- 
with conditions serious they 
are, the government cannot and should 
not expected encourage anything 
that does not contribute the war 
effort. Therefore, probably had bet- 
ter said, first, that what necessary 
eagerness the part the teachers 
college contribute the war effort 
the extent, necessary, totally 
revamping its existing programs 
meet conditions they are. Without 
the support the federal government, 
however, this readiness adapt con- 
ditions would little avail. The 
two really need hand hand. 
However that may be, the point 
made that education for the years 
come must not jeopardized the 
failure prepare teachers now; that 
the most vital kind preparation can 
made through participation the 
solution the problems they exist 
today; that the college should not 
disrupted but should mobilized 
use its resources effectively; that 
countenance this position should 
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given emphasis the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

But there third thing necessary 
important the other two. This 
has with the young people whom 
hope will become teachers. Not 
for all them has war lost its glamor. 
And for many, the new occupations 
opening up, particularly for women, 
have all the lure the novel, the 
unique. Even putting the matter 
greater remuneration out the pic- 
ture, the appeal the heroic war 
and novelty war occupations 
very strong. This perfectly nor- 
mal, and even desirable. for this 
reason that doubly important that 
entering teachers college does not 
mean foregoing the opportunity be- 
come identified actively with the war 
effort. should plain that enrol- 
ling teachers college does mean 
active participation the war effort 
and, the same time, preparation for 
the future. 

Young people must live actively 
the present, part their world. 
The closer can identify college 
with that world the better for all 
any time. ask the young 
boy girl passively prepare for the 
future while alert signals are sound- 
ing, troops drilling, men going forth 
fight really insulting. No, there 
must identity that preparation 
with the events about him. 

What force the teachers college 
could 1942! How could build 
toward that world justice and peace 
which the young poet his letter 
wrote! “But must work before 
too late—if not already too 
late.” mobilize all the 


teachers colleges the country—to 
realistic thinking, resourcefulness, wil- 
lingness desert tradition, courage. 
The potentialities are all within the 
teachers college 1942. 
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Total War and the 


Organization Education 
ALONZO GRACE 


Commissioner Education 


State Office Hartford, Connecticut 


implications total war are 

many. becomes increasingly 

evident, however, that people 
committed the principles peace— 
people who have been raised 
educational system, little concerned 
with the elements war, perhaps fail 
understand the implications total 
war. our awareness the unfold- 
ing pattern enhanced, shall be- 
come more and more committed the 
essential adjustments school and 
life. War these days means infinite- 
more than military combat the 
preparation its armed forces for 
campaigns. is, well, war 
production which the total produc- 
tive capacity the country must 
geared the need the war machine. 
war ideas and ideals— war 
concepts concerning the state and 
the destiny the individual the 
state. 

view the nature total war, 
impossible even for education- 
system continue, without adjust- 
ment, program based “normal pro- 
duction” “business Dras- 
tic changes must and will occur the 
educational organization, the program, 
procedures, practices and the product. 
The entire attention America must 
geared one definite objective— 
namely, victory. 

The educational system, however, 


has another important assignment, 
namely, calm, careful, intelligent, un- 
publicized planning for the future. 
There will come day peace. 
far possible small planning group 
must foresee the kind educational 
system that will required world 
that must provide for men security 
everything that this implies. 


Organization the State Level 


The plan presented herewith con- 
templates the allocation all activi- 
ties the State Board Education 
full wartime basis. This means 
substantially that each member the 
central administrative staff and each 
enterprise operated the State Board 
Education will reassigned war- 
time duties functions unless other- 
wise indicated. The organization will 
follows: 


The Wartime Planning Commit- 
tee. 


The Administrative Council will be- 
come the central wartime planning 
committee. All policies procedures 
relating the wartime effort first will 
body. This includes programs opera- 
ted directly the State Board Edu- 
all programs initiated 
requested the Federal Government, 
private agencies organizations, the 
approval the committee will 
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necessary for referral the state-wide 
Committee Education and Wartime 
Activities. 


State Committee Education 
and Wartime Activities 


The Committee Education and 
Wartime Activities, which was formed 
following the declaration war 
December 8th, will continue act 
the chief advisory body the Depart- 
ment and the State Board Educa- 
tion. Its specific functions will 
follows: (1) act advisory body 
the Department and the State 
Board Education all matters re- 
lating the educational program and 
organization during the period the 
war; (2) provide medium for the 
dissemination information concern- 
ing education and the war; (3) 
discuss and consider, and instan- 
ces initiate for final consideration 
the State and local boards edu- 
cation policies relating the war effort 
and the school (4) identi- 
problems; (5) review through 
sub-committees materials concerned 
with the instructional program. 


The Central Staff 


Members the administrative staff 
will assigned special functions 
and problem areas for the duration 
the war. directory these assign- 
ments available. Examples this 
organization follow: 


Relationship with OPA other 


agencies concerned with consumer 
problems. 

Relationship with OCD and 
State Defense Council with particular 
reference the protection persons 
and property. 

Relationship with the armed 
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forces these services relate the 
high school. 

Training for employment in- 
dustry. 

Transportation. 

Curriculum workshop devoted 
used connection with wartime cour- 
ses courses related the war effort. 

Priorities. 

Personnel programs vocation- 
schools. 

Youth organizations including 
youth personnel centers and guidance 
programs school systems. 

10. Health, Physical Education 
and Recreation Activities. 

11. Child Care Centers. 

12. Agriculture, school gardens, 
conservation. 


Principles Governing the Organi- 
zation the State Department 
Education. 


One the great needs American 
education the development uni- 
fied educational program. Four years 
ago the State Board Education ini- 
tiated evaluation and appraisal 
the educational program our state. 
The appraisal began with study 
the State Department Education 
and its organization. The resulting 
reorganization was based the follow- 
ing principles, which will prevail 

tion the wisdom and intelligence 
both citizens and educators should 
used the utmost the development 
educational program. This 


means essentially that the educational 
program Connecticut will grow from 
the bottom rather than from the 
top down. means continuous par- 
ticipation the study educational 
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problems citizens and educators 
alike. 

That the fundamental purpose 
leadership, service, research and plan- 
ning; the function the state depart- 
ment guide the destiny school 
system through the collective scholar- 
ship and vision its leaders rather 
than through statutory sanction. 

That the development ade- 
quate educational program contin- 
gent upon the capacity the many 
integral parts the system work 
unit rather than independant en- 
tities. concern education 
the development and growth the 
child, the youth, the not the 
building the protection series 
vested interests. 

That the dominant need 
American education quality rather 
than quantity. Therefore, the educa- 
tional program should reorganized 
permit the operation the qualita- 
tive ideal. 

That educational program 
cannot remain static. must adjust 
changes society indicate the need 
for shifting emphases and changing 
programs. 


Community Organization 
Some Fundamental Principles. 


Schools have shown themselves ready 
answer calls war services many 
different areas. The ability school 
authorities move swiftly and effect- 
ively develop program training 
has been demonstrated. the other 
hand, there may areas which pu- 
pils will unnecessarily exploited. 
The following principles should guide: 

tional matter. becomes necessary 
for communities, therefore, read- 
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just readily the national demands 
the armed forces and civilian needs. 
All members the student body 
should familiar not only with the 
elements war that affect everyone 
but with the general training prerequi- 
site effective service the armed 
forces. 

Opportunity should provided 
schools for in-school young people 
participate the organized war 
effort. Many the usual extra-cur- 
ricular organizations the school 
should give place carefully planned 
war service organizations the de- 
velopment organizations substitu- 
ting for the usual peace-time program. 

The State and local boards 
education remain the policy determin- 
ing bodies with respect the use 
children and youth defense activi- 
ties. The superintendent schools 
the executive officer the board. All 
matters relating the educational pro- 
gram should clear through these chan- 
nels. 

All phases war service should 
receive appropriate emphasis. The 
success the total war effort should 
not imperiled over-emphasis 
some and neglect other essential 
activities. 

Each pupil should have the op- 
portunity render the service for 
which best fitted and which will 
make the largest contribution the 
total war effort terms social se- 
curity and total responsibility. 

Youth organizations concerned 
with the war effort must under the 
control the school authority who 
must have part the initiation and 
formulation plans for activities 
carried all schools. 

Every boy and girl the school 
system should familiar with the 
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organization, procedures and the in- 
struction essential the protection 
persons and property. educa- 
tional program relating the project 
the State Defense Council regard- 
essential the school system. 
Generally speaking, first aid, airplane 
spotting, messenger service and related 
activities will treated educa- 
tional enterprise and not means 
for relieving the adult population 
its responsibility providing ser- 
vice. 

Boys and girls the elementary 
and secondary schools Connecticut 
may recruited for air raid warden 
service, messenger service, other al- 
lied services the defense program, 
only upon the written approval the 
parent. 

School children should not 
used, previously indicated, re- 
lieve the adult population its re- 
sponsibility. school child shall 
assigned messenger service any 
other service similar nature during 
the school hours between 
and after school hours, 
children are assigned specific 
functions, adequate supervision should 
assured. 


10. Careful planning, coordina- 
tion activity, emotional stability and 
common sense are prerequisites 
sensible program leading ultimate 
victory. 


The Educational Program Part 
the War Effort 


The educational program was pro- 
cess modification and redirection 
prior the declaration war. The 
war, doubt, will hasten many con- 
templated adjustments organization, 
procedure, curricular, course content, 
and general policy. 


review the war and contem- 
plate the days ahead, the education 
possessed youth should include 
the following: 


General Education Posses- 
sed All 


thorough knowledge pre- 
cautionary measures with respect 
persons and property, including first 
aid, service during air raid emergen- 
cies as, for example, messenger ser- 
vice, communications system, aircraft 
identification, volunteer fire-fighting, 
air raid warden service, and others. 

the war and peace aims the United 
Nations, and thorough understand- 
ing American democracy and the 
American way. 

sound health program for 
each individual, including health ex- 
aminations and follow-up the fam- 
ily physician the community with 
respect remedial defects. 

Sound knowledge fundamen- 
tals, including reading, arithmetic, 
ability work with others, personal 
habits neatness, accuracy, ability 
follow directions, ability think for 
one’s self. 

Basic knowledge science, in- 
cluding the total relation the war 
effort. 

basic knowledge mathema- 
tics based problem solving and 
understanding fundamental princi- 
ples rather than simply obtaining the 
right answer. 

thorough guidance program 
each school system and service 
the guidance department which 
makes available all pupils informa- 
tion about the war effort. 

basic knowledge the eco- 
nomic system and the planned economy 
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under which operate during war. 
(See material American Way.) 
Familiarity with world geogra- 
phy; the resources and industries 
our state and nation. 
10. Appreciation music, art, lit- 
erature. 


Some Specific Developments 
the Program 


The following more specific develop- 
ments the program probably might 
undertaken during the eleventh and 
twelfth years points broader spe- 
cialization emanating from the general 
background beginning the earlier 
years the junior high school. These 
are not all final but they 
are predicted somewhat upon the de- 
mands the times, including the needs 
the armed forces well the agen- 
cies charged with the responsibility for 
providing the food, clothing and shelter 
required all the citizens the 

Pre-flight aeronautical training 
for those who desire enter have 
the aptitude serve some part 
the air force. 


Training the various areas 
required the SOS the armed 
forces—photography, map making, 
quartermaster corps, including train- 
ing cooks, clerks familiar with pur- 
chasing, and others. 

Professional training corps, in- 
guidance those who should 
continue their education medicine, 
engineering, teaching, pharmacy, tool 
and die experts, other needed fields 
civilian well military life. 

Industry—training workers 
for the industrial organization. The 
school must turn its attention more 
adults that may rehabilitated re- 
trained workers industry. 
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becomes largely adult education pro- 
gram with the exception the few 
who aptitude and interest may 
finally deferred toolmakers ex- 
pert, irreplaceable machinists. 

Training for agriculture. 
probable that adjustments the 
school will necessary because the 
shortage farm labor. the war 
becomes more intense and labor be- 
comes available, should pre- 
pared readjust schedules and train- 
ing programs fit agricultural needs. 
food supply essential. Protective 
devices have been set and these will 
maintained long possible. Ag- 
riculture courses should expanded. 

Recreation programs commu- 
nities. 

Nursing, nurses’ attendants, 
child care programs. 

Training for needs the Navy. 


Method for Securing Necessary Ad- 


justments Program 
Trade School Program 


obvious that many the boys 
and girls now trade schools will not 
enter industry. Their full-time train- 
ing should proceed, but with increased 
emphasis the war effort and the 
probable relationship with the type 
service which they may enter. more 
intimate relationship with other sec- 
ondary schools should secured 
through the coordinating committee 
vocational education order that more 
boys and girls general may have the 
benefit much the pre-service train- 
ing required for this mechanistic war. 
Courses should developed trade 
schools directly related the war effort 
course, airplane engine assem- 
bly, ground mechanics course, commu- 
nications and others. committee 
five representatives trade schools 
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should appointed report within 
two weeks concerning the wartime pro- 
gram the trade schools. 


Teacher Education 


Teachers colleges are charged with 
the responsibility producing teach- 
ers for the school system. recom- 
mended that committee five con- 
stituted devise plan for teacher 
education during the war. 


Secondary Schools 


The war will have its greatest im- 
pact the senior high school, particu- 
larly grades and 12. Because 
the many recurring contingencies 
five representing secondary schools be- 
come working committee produce 
program action for the high 
schools the state based contribu- 
tions available from the Association 
Secondary School Principals, pro- 
cedures other states, together with 
the unique situation that confronts our 
own state. 


The Elementary School 


has been the purpose the De- 
partment recommend continuance 
elementary schools not “business 
usual” basis but nearly normal 
possible. recommended that the 
document, “They Have Part,” re- 
vised and reprinted for distribution 
throughout the state and that begin- 
ning September there held 
local communities and regional 
basis conferences this document 


the basis for the conduct elementary 
schools during the war. 


Junior High Schools 


More wartime activities will no- 
ted the 7th the 9th grades. How- 
ever, probable that within this 
group sound general education may 
continue. 


Local Administrative Organiza- 
tion 

Each local school system should pro- 
vide for the following adjustments 
organization 

Assignment personnel within 
the school system wartime positions 
where this seems desirable and neces- 
sary (air raid precautionary measures, 
blackout, evacuation, OPA, OCD, 
ete. 


Committees program adjust- 


ment with particular reference con- 
tent. 


Liaison with local and state war- 
time organization. 

Organization faculty meet- 
ings around major problems war 
and education. Assignment pro- 
gram adjustment total faculty 
committee faculty rather than sole- 


Junior Colleges 


suggested that the approved 
junior colleges the state, through the 
Conference Junior Colleges, pre- 
pare memorandum the place 
the junior college the war program. 
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Co-operative Plan 
for Student-Teaching 


JANE McALLISTER 
Miner Teachers College, Washington, 


organization, procedures, 

and the activities student-tea- 

ching are the college philosophy 
action—translated into visible form. 
You will become aware what the 
college community believes see- 
ing what does student teaching 
and how does it. The ten phases 
selected for brief comment are: (1) 
providing for development fine in- 
dividuals (2) making certain that sub- 
ject-matter courses are functional (4) 
keeping vital contact with the ac- 
tivities the whole set-up the pub- 
lic schools (5) learning work to- 
gether for shared goals (6) engaging 
community activities integral 
part student-teaching (7) securing 
cooperative planning the part all 
persons engaged student-teaching 
(8) adjusting the teaching individ- 
ual differences (9) providing students 
with the activities the regular teach- 
er, and (10) continuously modifying 
goals and procedures terms pro- 
posed outcomes. Such description 
student teaching cannot, however, 
limited the two semesters the 
junior and senior years respectively, 
labeled student-teaching and introduc- 
tion student-teaching. The inter- 
relationship student-teaching with 
the total program the college, and 
the ramifications before and after these 
two semesters will apparent the 
following account the procedures 


Miner Teachers College. This co- 
operative plan student-teaching pro- 
vides for the ten preceeding features 
both the elementary and the junior 
high school levels. 

Providing for development fine 
individuals: provide the student- 
teachers with opportunity becom- 
ing fine individuals and members 
the social group, the college places 
major emphasis (1) the work the 
personnel division, and (2) the uni- 
fied work the entire college breed- 
ing spirit that makes person capa- 
ble being excellent student-teach- 
er. The college has functional per- 
sonnel department which, while fur- 
thering the total educational program, 
cooperates especially with the student- 
teaching organization providing 
tural, social, and community experien- 
ces. For instance, the student council 
provides means, addition those 
each classroom, whereby the student 
may develop skill democratic living. 
The guidance given each student 
through faculty advisors and other 
means makes him aware the neces- 
sity for and some the techniques 
guidance children. The participa- 
tion college extra-class activities 
provides background for extra-class 
activities student-teaching. 

The college submits evidences, other 
than those the personnel division, 
gradual build-up for the student- 
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teaching. These evidences appear be- 
fore the senior year, before even the 
second semester the junior year. 
Indeed, the first semester the col- 
lege the student begins solving prob- 
lems his own personal, social, and 
professional adjustment. stir- 
red then take personal responsibility 
for his continuous development, and 
given ideals teachers who are per- 
sons social intelligence, enriched un- 
derstanding. Thus, breeding spir- 
the prospective teacher from the 
beginning, the college believes will 
find thousands ways during the three 
succeeding years attaining the goals 
teaching. 

Making certain that subject-matter 
courses are make cer- 
tain that the subject-matter courses 
the college are functional that inte- 
grated the sense that they attempt 
solve problems living and pro- 
mote school and community enterprise, 
the college has many procedures, only 
four which will mentioned here. 
First, the student trained realize 
that the integrating making ma- 
terials functional life and teach- 
ing within himself. After such 
training many cases students the 
subject fields voluntarily gather curri- 
culum material for later teaching. 
Second, subject-matter teachers attend, 
occasionally, the seminar which paral- 
lels student-teaching the elementary 
level, and have standing invitation 
the one the junior-high-school 
level. These seminars foster coopera- 
tive thinking students and teachers 
the problems that arise during the 
student-teaching. them the subject- 
matter teachers act advisory ca- 
pacity problems involving their 
fields. The health and social studies 
teachers have been most frequent visi- 


tors this elementary seminar. 
cently, the social studies instructors 
met with the education group discuss 
the following questions: “What part 
the social studies work does the 
social studies division expect have 
function the student-teaching? 
cording the supervisory teachers, 
what part actually does 
Third, the problem continuously 
evaluating the function subject-mat- 
ter teaching made easier the 
junior-high-school level than the ele- 
mentary level because members the 
subject departments supervise the stu- 
dent teachers and thus are able see 
the relation the subject-matter activ- 
ities the profession and personal 
life the student-teacher. Fourth, 
the subject-matter teachers this lev- 
are helped further evaluating the 
active functioning the material 
their close relationship with the cooper- 
ating teachers the city schools. 
Making certain that education cour- 
ses are functional: First, the educa- 
tion courses exemplify the principle 
used. The first three which have 
with individual growth and de- 
velopment the future teacher and 
the children, provide contacts with 
children and the laboratory schools. 
the elementary school level the ju- 
nior year the following course, Prin- 
ciples and Practices, definitely 
introduction the student teaching— 
eighteen weeks induction into the 
nine weeks responsible room teach- 
ing. Furthermore, the course con- 
ducted cooperatively and jointly the 
theory teachers education and the 
supervising teachers the laboratory 
school with the major responsibility 
the theory teachers and with the 
supervisor advisory capacity. 
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Second, the administrative organiza- 
tion the education courses and stu- 
dent-teaching such facilitate 
the student’s thinking conscious- 
ness the underlying oneness the 
fields. For instance, the junior 
year the elementary level, Princi- 
ples and Practices, seven clock-hour 
course, parallels and integrated with 
course the evaluation and diagno- 
sis teaching; the senior year the 
seminar for analysis the problems 
the teaching runs parallel 
with the the ju- 
nior-high-school level the organization 
for integration similar that just 
described. the junior year two 
professional courses the major and 
minor fields, course evaluation and 
diagnosis teaching, and course, 
Principles Education—four courses 
are given the same semester and in- 
tegrated the student’s work the 
laboratory schools. the senior year 
the student-teachers attend seminar 
conducted the education instructor 
which runs parallel with the confer- 
ences the subject matter teachers. 


Third, the organization and admin- 
istration the theory courses and stu- 
dent-teaching are such that the faculty 
members, well the students them- 
selves, are ded into seeing the one- 
ness the fields. Contributing this 
integration the fact that the theory 
teachers are constantly touch with 
the teachers the laboratory centers. 
the elementary level theory teach- 
ers who teach Principles and Practices, 
arrange for the extensive and prolong- 
field experiences students. 
theory teacher the junior-high- 
school level gives the students help and 
advice they carry the extra-class 
activities the junior-high school. 
this she works cooperatively with the 


student-teacher and two supervisors 
from the student’s major and minor 
subject fields. 

Keeping vital contact with the 
activities the whole set-up public 
schools: keep teachers and stu- 
dents vital contact with the public 
schools and the activities the whole 
set-up, the college has taken ad- 
vantage the cooperation the entire 
school system and all school agencies. 
uses the Monroe School with its 
principal and fifteen supervising teach- 
ers the major laboratory center 
the curriculum for elementary teach- 
ers. addition, more than ten co- 
operating elementary schools, whenever 
excellent work found certain 
lines, the college provides other field 
experiences community surveying, 
cooperation with community agencies, 
and pupil guidance. like man- 
ner, the college uses seven cooperating 
junior high schools. 

Learning work together for shared 
goals: have the student-teachers 
learn work together for goals shared 
with the supervising teachers and in- 
stuctors, and have developed self- 
reliance, mutual respect and considera- 
tion for parents, children, and each 
other, the procedures used the col- 
lege are follows: 

The student-teachers meet par- 
ents teachers meetings and, with 
the guidance supervising teachers, 
have occasional conferences with the 
parents regarding children. 

the curriculum for junior- 
high-school teaching all the prospect- 
ive student-teachers the junior class 
have organized themselves this year in- 
building committees, one for each 
the seven junior-high-schools. 
these committees the students actively 
exert themselves have experiences 
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having with the entire school set- 
up. this effort the college inten- 
tionally allows them carry large- 
under their own power. 

The elementary student-teachers 
all the committees organized for the 
democratic organization and adminis- 
tration the Monroe School. 

Engaging community activities 
integral part student-teaching: 

have student teachers engage 
community activities integral 
part learning become teacher 
Miner has five major procedures. 
First, the courses taking individ- 
ual adjustment, growth, and develop- 
ment include definite examination 
and analysis the social forces the 
community and cultural area they 
mold the student and his future pupils. 
Second, the personnel department and 
various classes, especially the class 
Principles and Practices put special 
emphasis upon contact with various ed- 
ucational agencies the community 
such settlement houses, YWCA, 
Council Social Agencies, govern- 
ment agencies Alley Dwelling, 
Third, responsible room student-tea- 
ching, the teacher studies how the chil- 
dren show the effect the social forces 
the community. Fourth, the student- 
teacher assists the various agencies 
they and the school attempt program 
for establishing more secure basis 
life within the community. They help 
develop within the community itself 
assets and resources for healthful suc- 
cessful living. Fifth, student-teachers 
keep their children informed 
rent issues, especially they affect 
the local community. They are train- 


see health, citizenship, handi- 

crafts, productiveness implications 

national defense for education. 
Securing cooperative planning 
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the part all persons engaged stu- 
dent-teaching: make student- tea- 
ching the result cooperative plan- 
ning the part education and sub- 
ject-matter teachers, teach- 
ers, city cooperating teachers and stu- 
dents, Miner emphasizes cooperative 
planning, thinking, executing, and 
evaluating all the procedures which 
have been described the foregoing 
paragraphs. addition, the college 
has general faculty meetings order 
share ideas and propose policies. 

Occasionally, principals 
and teachers the junior-high-schools 
attend these meetings. ‘ner also has 
large and small group con erences, and 
individual conferences between super- 
has policies for the administration and 
organization student-teaching the 
junior-high-school level out 
committee junior-high-school su- 
pervisors. This the same commit- 
tee supervisors that guides the stu- 
dents through introductory experiences 
fessionalized courses the major and 
minor fields, and then supervises stu- 
dent-teaching the 
schools. This committee the link 
which keeps the respective subject div- 
isions close contact with student- 
teaching and the public schools, and 
the same time promotes cooperative 
thinking the functional subject- 
matter the preparation teacher. 
the elementary level all fifteen su- 
pervising teachers, five theory teach- 
ers, and indirectly, number co- 
operating teachers help formulate poli- 
cies. The technique used the dele- 
gating responsibility small com- 
mittees. These small committees re- 
port the results their study the 
main group. Last year the teachers 
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and the junior-high-school principals 
engaged cooperatively compiling and 
revising Handbook describing the 
organization and administration stu- 
present the Monroe 
Laboratory School teachers, education 
teachers, and the student-teachers, with 
subject-matter people advisory ca- 
pacity—are working curriculum 
record the children’s experiences 
Monroe School. This curriculum rec- 
the student-teacher herself which will 
the result the cooperative think- 
ing and planning teachers and stu- 
dents. 

Adjusting teaching individual 
differences: adjust student-teach- 
ing individual differences, Miner en- 
courages students analyze their 
strong points and their defects and 
weaknesses. Students who seem 
need more gradual induction into 
teaching than afforded eighteen 
weeks the Principles and Practices 
course continue the course until they 
show evidences adequate growth. 
The same guiding principle judging 
growth rather than the length all 
the experiences important 
less than nine weeks, number have 
taught longer than the nine weeks 
responsible teaching before they 
chieved the proposed outcomes. 

Providing students with the 
ties the regular teacher: 
vide the student with the activities 
the regular teacher, addition the 
experiences mentioned the students 
have engaged recording curriculum 
experiences the children, working 
the principal’s office the reading 
clinic, attending city teachers meet- 
ings well building meetings. The 


students have time for activities 
regular teacher because they spend all 
day the elementary junior-high- 
school for nine weeks. They precede 
this with eighteen weeks observa- 
tion and participation. During these 
twenty-seven weeks teaching not in- 
cidental, concommitant living 
the college, but the focus and the 
culminating point all previous ac- 
tivities. 

Continuously modifying goals and 
procedures terms proposed out- 
comes: constantly and continu- 
ously evaluate practice the light 
the teachers produced, Miner keeps 
close touch city supervisors 
who help the beginning teachers train- 
Miner and who have shared with 
Miner setting the proposed out- 
comes. Through the personnel depart- 
ment the college even follows up, 
certain extent, teachers who teach 
the States and not the District. 


City supervisors visit the seminar 
meeting discuss the strong and weak 
points teachers, and suggest 
emphases curriculum revision. 
Through surveys, cooperating teachers 
point out what they feel the 
strong and weak features the train- 
ing program shown the teachers 
sent out. Students who are appointed 
regular teachers visit the seminars 
held connection with student-teach- 
ing and state what they think were 
their strong and weak points this 
preparation. 

These are evidences the philoso- 
phy Miner Teachers’ College. They 
show that the teachers the college 
believe the following expressed 
the annual reports: 
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That the program teacher-educa- 
tion Miner Teachers’ College deals 
with the student person; that 
aims direct him building for him- 
self fine sense values and form- 
ing the habit thinking through his 
problems, personal, professional, and 
social. That the institution seeks 
iron out personality difficulties and 


stimulate ideals physical fitness and 
healthful living. 

That the program begins with the 
application the students for admis- 
sion the Miner Teachers’ College, 
follows through all the activities the 
institution, and culminates the 
placement and follow-up work 
graduates. 


FREEDOM OUR GOAL 


“Tf want secure freedom, the education all 
citizens must give them understanding the truths 
moral and political philosophy. The formulation 
the principles which our society ought live the duty 
Politics, and Education,” School and Society, Oct. 1941. 
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Content Analysis 
Nineteen Textbooks 
Educational 


EARLE EMME 


Chairman Psychology and Guidance 
Morningside College, Sioux City, Iowa 


studies educational psy- 
chology courses have been many 
ind varied (6). The sources from 
which data have been obtained are stu- 
dents taking educational psychology, 
alumni who have taken the course, 
teachers the courses, students taking 
practice teaching, teachers public 
schools, and the authors the text- 
books. for students electing edu- 
cational psychology courses, Davis (2) 
reports these courses are more gener- 
ally elected than any other type edu- 
cational course, and that large ma- 
jority teachers training consider 
them value. Hartmann (3) finds 
that student interest likely be- 
tween and “moderate,” often 
nearer the former than the latter. 
Students, taking practice teaching, 
according Kent (4), had clear 
idea what the instructors had 
mind when “content the course” 
was considered. Two the more re- 
cent investigations were carried 
Peik (5) and Cuff (1). Peik studied 
the University Minnesota alumni, 
who left the university for their first 
teaching position from 1923 1928. 
found that the educational psy- 


chology courses when compared with 
other courses given the school 
education ranked third practical 
value, first theoretic value, and 
third general value. this exten- 
sive study detailed suggestions are 
made many points. Cuff (1) deter- 
mined the chapter headings eight- 
een texts this field and sent them 
professors educational psychology 
institutions accredited the Amer- 
ican Association Teachers Colleges. 
found that only about twenty per- 
cent the chapter headings are the 
ones professors would choose. 

The present study investigated the 
topics found the nineteen texts 
listed below. 


1933 
Jordan, M., Educational Psychol- 
ogy. New York: Henry Holt and Com- 
pany. 
Pressey, L., Psychology and the 
New Education. New York and Lon- 
don: Harper and Brothers, Publishers. 


1935 


Stroud, B., “Educational Psychol- 
ogy. New York: Macmillan Company. 

Eurich, C., and Carroll, A., 
Educational Psychology. New York: 
Heath and Company. 


This paper was read before the Psychology Division the Iowa State Teachers Associa- 
tion, Des Moines, Iowa, Nov. 1941. Dr. Emme Head the Psychology Department 
and Chairman Guidance Morningside College. Miss Phyllis Baker, Senior, gave assis- 
tance this study. Dr. George Hill, Dean the College, and Dr. Kirkpatrick, Head 
the Education Department, gave valuable suggestions. 
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1936 


Cuff, B., Educational Psychology. 
Louisville, Kentucky: Standard Print- 
ing Company. 

Psychology. New York: Prentice-Hall, 


1937 


Trow, C., Introduction Educa- 
tional Psychology. New York: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company. 

Garth, R., Psychology. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 

Commins, D., Principles Edu- 
cational Psychology. New York: Roland 
Press Company. 


1938 


Race, V., The Psychology 
Learning Through New 
York: Ginn and Company. 

Douglas, B., and Holland, G., 
Fundamentals Educational Psychol- 
ogy. New York: Macmillan Company. 


1939 


Griffith, R., Psychology Applied 
Teaching and Learning. New York: 
Farrar Rinehart, Inc. 

Sandiford, P., Foundations Educa- 
tional Psychology. New York: Long- 
mans, Green and Company. 

Mursell, L., Educational Psychol- 
New York: Norton and 
Company, Incorporated. 

LaRue, W., Psychol- 
ogy. New York: Thomas Nelson and 
Sons. 

Judd, H., Psychology. 
New York: Houghton Mifflin Company. 


1940 


Sorenson, H., Psychology Educa- 
tion. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Incorporated. 


1941 


Starch, D., Stanton, M., Koerth, 
W., Psychology New 
York: Appleton Century and Com- 
pany, Incorporated. 

Hartmann, W., Educational Psy- 
chology. New York: American Book 
Company. 


Topics 


Each the chapters the nineteen 
above volumes was analyzed from the 
standpoint topics discussed. This 
resulted some sixty different topics. 
Topics similar meaning were then 
organized into more inclusive topic. 
These larger and more inclusive topics 
finally numbered nineteen. 

The accompanying diagram gives 
the list topics the vertical column 
the left. They are indicated the 
order greatest frequency chapters 
the second column from the right. 
Unless topic discussed least 
six pages not indicated. These 
will clear the analytical reader 
with the exception that few topics 
discussed fewer pages than com- 
plete “chapter” (of six more pages) 
may not easily located this dia- 
gram. The general topics, which have 
several sub-topics, are follows: 

The Learning Process: Condi- 
tions learning; principles learning 
elementary subjects; types learn- 
ing; and principles adaptation. 

Childhood and Adolescence: Fam- 
ily and environment; pupil needs; back- 
ward child; maladjusted child; percep- 
tion active experience observation, 
meaning and generalization. 

Interests, and Thinking: 
work and fatigue; imagina- 
tion and thinking; interests and atti- 
social set mental development. 

Learning Special Subjects 
ciently descriptive). 

Special Methods: Lesson for in- 
formation, thought, sentiment; acquisi- 
tion knowledge; acquisition the 
vernacular; extension system 
thought; play; subject disabilities; de- 
velopment originality and creativity 
how study; psychological aspects 
adult college. 

12. Transfer Training and Trans- 
fer School Subjects include: Mathe- 
matics; reading development; English 
language; health and physical educa- 
tion; social science; natural and physi- 
cal science; foreign language; fine arts. 
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Diagram 

Indicated numbers chapters usu- 
ally mean complete chapters, but 
some cases they may mean treatment 
least six pages. Also, chapter 
may listed under more than one 
topic. For example, Pressey, chap- 
ter eleven discusses transfer train- 
ing and certain special Con- 
sequently his chapter eleven listed 
under topics five and twelve. 

The names the authors the 
textbooks are found the horizontal 
column the top, beginning with Jor- 
dan and concluding with Hartmann. 
The next the last vertical column 
the right gives the total number 
chapters found the topic the 
nineteen volumes. The last vertical 
column the right records the rank 
the topic question based the 
total number chapters devoted the 
topic. The rank runs order from 
the top the bottom. The third from 
the last vertical column the right 
gives the number the nineteen au- 
thors who discussed the topic ques- 
tion. Thus the topic “learning” 
was discussed seventeen different 
authors making total forty-four 
chapters, parts chapters. This 
total was the largest frequency and 
ranks 

Findings 

Learning still the topic dis- 
cussed most textbooks educa- 
tional psychology (44). 

Childhood and adolescence, large- 
psychological topic, ranked second 
(43). Texts from 1933-37 were strong 
their emphasis this topic, then 
there was slowing from 1937 
1939; but during 1939 1941 the 
strong emphasis returns. 

Judd and Starch gives unusu- 


ally strong emphasis the learning 
special subjects. 

Special methods are especially 
emphasized the five most recent 
authors. 

Personality emphasized rath- 
generally. 

Educational tests (12) and sta- 
tistical methods (14) are given less 
emphasis recent authors while in- 
telligence and aptitude tests (6) 
ranked sixth. 

Mental hygiene and character, 
while omitted nine authors, 
strongly emphasized the five most 
recent textbooks. 

Aims and objectives are treated 
rather sparingly. 

Qualification teachers, while 
discussed somewhat under the topic 
personality, ranked next the last. 
This not accord with the impor- 
tance ability and skills getting 
along with people well other as- 
pects human nature essential 
teaching success. 
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How Democracy Functions the 
Classrooms Corpus Christi School 


LASSROOMS should happy 

places which teacher and pupils 

work together common task. 
The teacher, course represents auth- 
ority and must insist that authority 
respectable, the children are taken 
into the confidence and come under- 
stand the ultimate motives for obedi- 
ence. Freedom there will be, but not 
license. 

Through the study the Social Sci- 
ences our boys and girls acquire prac- 
tical working knowledge what 
“America” really means. they 
apply democratic principles through 
cooperative planning, sharing, practic- 
ing tolerance, fair dealing and coopera- 
ting with one another and with their 
teacher common enterprise. The 
rule order work followed this 
classroom procedure that which 
the outgrowth the wishes the tea- 
cher and the boys and girls planning 
together. Problem study pre- 
sented the class the teacher 
study. 

Class meetings are held which 
matters pertaining the classroom are 
diseussed. Here parliamentary pro- 
cedure the rule. All officers are 
elected the majority vote the 
class. these meetings the class 
living part government where 
each member has voice and responsi- 
bilities. Each individual has the right 
present opinion and listen 
with unbiased mind the opinions 
the seventh grade. 


One class assumes the full responsi- 
bility for operating school store, an- 
other charge the bank, the 
newspaper edited the sixth grade, 
while the library the responsibility 
the seventh grade. 

Through trips, slides, movies and 
the radio children are guided de- 
veloping further critical thinking and 
evaluating. 

Participation the planning, sket- 
ching, coloring and finishing murals 
demands group criticism, exercises 
individual talents, develops skills 
the use the chosen medium and pro- 
motes democratic feeling unity 
and good will among the entire group. 

Beginning work training for dem- 
ocracy with specific instances taken 
from first grade classroom. 

The children take active part 
planning the daily program, 
choosing the new interest about which 
they wish study, making rules 
conduct observed and about 
the school, and reprimanding the 
breakers these self-made rules. 

They learn (in accordance with 
their level maturity) their rights 
(as for example, that they have place 
for hanging their wraps, for keeping 
gym shoes; the use book which 
for the time being accessible 
their duties individuals and 
also their individual duty contri- 
bute the welfare the group.) 

They take turns being leaders 
(unless consent one child chosen 

They vote (by taking sides) 
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issues which the class divided, 
“Shall use the blocks build 
the airplane John asked, 
want build house instead 

They are taught not pronounce 
judgment before they grant hearing 
accused person, “John what 
have you say for yourself 

attitude fair play their con- 
tacts with each other. you have 
one turn? Now, wouldn’t right 
let Joan have turn and Mary and 
then take your turn again 

10. Each child given opportunity 
develop, his own rate, his talents 
and abilities and much individual 
guidance given the teacher. 

October last year the children 
were carrying out interest home 
life and the daily work-a-day life 
the family. They had built store 
with the Patty Smith blocks. After 
dramatic play had gone for time 
there developed trouble about who 
should have the money (toy.) meet- 
ing was held and the children talked 
their grievance. 

Ann: “Mother should have the money. 
She keeps her pocket book.” 
Daniel: “Father needs some money, too.” 
Roland: “The father has work 
and earn the money. Then gives some 
Mother.” 

Patricia: “Father could earn money 


working the store. could the 
store keeper.” 


Thus was determined the chil- 
dren themselves that the money be- 
longed Mother’s pocketbook and 


one was touch the money unless 
Mother sent one the children the 
store Father gave out money his 
helpers, ete. 

this way settled disputes 
about paying rent, deciding who were 
play the house certain days, 
who should Mother, storekeeper’s 
helper, ete. 

Dramatizations are favorite mode 
expression for children. When 
play decided there are usually 
many desiring take each part that 
necessary make choice. In- 
stead the teacher arbitrarily telling 
so-and-so this character and another 
that, follow the practice 
having “tryouts” and the choice 
made the children the audience. 
the year draws near the end the 
children have great appreciation 
the talents each other and not 
uncommon hear, “Let Richard 
the king. acts well.” “Carl, 
will you the little bear? You know 
how cry like baby.” 

Democracy also functions our ad- 
ministration. Our teachers are free 
plan their work fit the needs and 
interests their pupils. They are 
free vary their daily programs when 
the need doing arises. 

Three times year the parents are 
invited their child’s classroom. Here 
they confer with the teacher about mat- 
ters pertaining the child’s progress 
school. 
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Testing Utility Tests 


WILLIAM JONES 


Vocational Counselor 
Syracuse University, Syracuse, 


LTOGETHER too many tests have 
been used well-intentioned 
educators simply because the ex- 

aminations have reliability valid- 
ity coefficients above 0.90. Likewise, 
untold number tests has been de- 
veloped for which the single most im- 
portant criterion for the determina- 
tion content has been, “What will 
the inclusion this item the re- 
liability the Many test pub- 
lishers are guilty featuring “play- 
ing up” certain tests their cata- 
logues just because they are highly 
objective reliable. The first thing 
many test technicians report about 
their products that they are prac- 
ticable objective. 

customarily assumed that 
evaluation instrument must have valid- 
ity, reliability objectivity, and prac- 
meets these qualifications usually 
regarded “good.” 

evaluation instrument said 
valid measures what pur- 
ports measure. test supposed 
measure knowledge subject mat- 
ter eleventh grade literature, for 
requires the pupil indicate his 
knowledge the subject. instru- 
ment regarded reliable meas- 
ures consistently whatever measures. 
scored summarized way which 
excludes personal biases. apprais- 


easy use, easy score, 

should noted that the forego- 
ing test appraisal criteria are ordi- 
narily applied separately. test 
rating scale for example, often 
said reliable and not valid, 
practicable enough but too subjective. 
The practice regarding these cri- 
teria separate and distinct yard- 
sticks which judge the worth- 
whileness tests makes easy 
“sell” instruments for which high sta- 
tistical coefficients can produced. 
result the foregoing characteris- 
tics evaluation instruments have, 
some quarters, well-nigh become 
fetishes. 

not the purpose this article 
inveigh against the rightful place 
the concepts validity, reliability, 
objectivity, and practicability im- 
portant criteria for judging the worth- 
whileness evaluation instruments. 
Their introduction into education has 
many points rendered educational 
procedures more effective. During 
the 1920’s, during the hey-day the 
“scientific movement” education, 
and partly result the influence 
World War the production 
new tests every conceivable variety 
rose staggering proportions. 
one basis for separating the good from 
the bad, reliability and validity were 
advanced criteria. The applica- 
tion these standards served very 
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useful purpose that time. 
constructed, carelessly developed in- 
struments were detected and many 
were withdrawn from circulation. 

But the tables have since been turn- 
ed. The test makers thenceforward 
saw that their instruments met 
the criteria. The race for high 
was on. The tests had little beyond 
the statistical coefficients commend 
them however. was enough 
know that test was reliable, objective, 
Questions relating the use 
tests, their purposes, the way they were 
related underlying point view, 
were not asked. Objectivity, re- 
liability, “goods” them- 
selves. They have grown Frank- 
ensteins serve. against their 
use separate criteria and their all 
important place testing which these 
concepts, defined above, have come 
hold that the objection centers. 


One the chief purposes this 
article review the question the 
value tests and re-examine the 
criteria ordinarily employed judg- 
ing their worthwhileness, well 
present new all-inclusive concept 
called utility which shall advanced 
another essential criterion used 
test appraisal. 

Validity, reliability, and objectivity 
are commonly regarded character- 
istics instruments. certain test 
said reliable, another said 
lack validity. For the purposes 
the present discussion more con- 
sistent reject the idea that instru- 
ments themselves are either valid, re- 
liable, objective, not, and re- 
gard these functions characteristics 
the data gathered evaluation 
device. This consistent with the 


idea that reliability essentially 
sampling concept. Data gathered 
evaluation devices are subject 
ing fluctuations because most in- 
stances impossible gather all 
the evidence desired. Usually at- 
tempt made obtain good cross 
section the total. The extent 
which the sample similar the to- 
tal, the problem reliability. Situ- 
ations must campled, time must 
sampled, individuals must sampled, 
all which introduces variation. 
Another reason why reliability should 
thought relation data rather 
than instruments that the same test 
can sometimes used variety 
ways and for variety purposes, 
and one could not expect instru- 
ment equally reliable for all pur- 
poses. Reliability should regarded 
functional concept relating the 
use data and not static concept 
relating the characteristics in- 
This also true objec- 
tivity and validity. 
Determining Reliability 

One the conventional ways 
which the reliability test deter- 
mined make comparable form 
the test and use under the same 
circumstances the original form and 
note the two produce essentially the 
same results. Another very similar 
method determining reliability 
use the same instrument twice under 
the same circumstances and note the 
degree which there correspond- 
ence results. Probably the most 
common method determining relia- 
bility the so-called split half odd- 
even method. This consists arbi- 
trarily dividing the evaluation instru- 


1In some cases legitimate think instrument reliable—a pair suspenders, 
for instance: point is, one gets this meaning only terms purpose (holding 


trousers, perha 
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ment into two parts. Usually the odd- 
numbered items are placed one 
form and the even-numbered items are 
placed another form. The halves 
the evaluation device are then as- 
sumed equal and are expected 
yield similar results. The method 
the same the comparable forms 
method mentioned above except that 
the two forms the latter method are 
secured splitting one form. 

very serious limitation im- 
posed upon the nature, variety and 
function items test where the 
split-half reliability technique em- 
ployed. The test items must neces- 
sity similar nature and serve the 
same function, least within sub- 
tests parts, meet the requirement 
homogeneity items which use 
the split-half technique pre-supposes. 
That say, since series hetero- 
geneous test items cannot arbitra- 
rily divided into two groups odd- 
even basis with any reason for assum- 
ing equality, the limitation homo- 
geneity must applied. method 
determining reliability which ren- 
ders the assumption homogeneity 
unnecessary and permits the inclusion 
different items serving different 
functions test, described below. 


Another conventional method de- 
termining the reliability evalua- 
tion instrument involves correlating 
the with the total score. This 
technique involves determining the 
difficulty each item the test and 
items the final form 
which discriminate 
between individuals who receive high 
and low total scores respectively. 
very real sense this latter method 


one for “making” tests reliable than 


for determining reliability. other 
words, the reliability built into the 
note that when the reliability tech- 
nique correlating items with the to- 
tal score used, serves the exclu- 
sive criterion for establishing test con- 
tent. Important and meaningful items 
(from the point view the sub- 
ject material being tested) would 
ruled out they did not have high 
discriminative capacity. 

more recent method determin- 
ing reliability involves the use cer- 
tain statistical formulae. Knowing 
the number items test, for ex- 
ample, and the standard deviation 
distribution scores resulting from 
the administration the test, pos- 
sible determine the reliability the 
test the use these 


There are still other methods de- 
termining reliability. One the most 
useful these techniques the “‘ra- 
tional method which 
renders unnecessary the limitation 
homogeneous items imposed the or- 
dinary split-half procedure. can 
used advantage newer types 
appraisal instruments such think- 
ing tests, attitude and opinion scales, 
values inventories, and measures 
educational objectives other than sub- 
ject matter. The example below sug- 
gests how the reliability zoology 
test was determined this method. 

The test was composed two parts: 
(1) Acceptance and discrimination 
the definition terms, and (2) Abil- 
ity interpret zoological data. re- 
port but single reliability coefficient 
test composed parts requiring 


Kuder, F., and Richardson, Theory the Estimation Test Reliability,” 
Psychometrika, Vol. (1937), pp. 151-161. 
This technique was first suggested Louis Raths Ohio State University. The example 


taken unpublished manuscript the writer entitled the Reliability 
Zoology 
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proficiency such widely divergent 
abilities this test requires would 
well-nigh meaningless. The most sig- 
nificant reliabilities which could re- 
ported test this kind would 
the reliabilities the separate parts. 

The reliability Part the test 
Acceptance and discrimination 
the definition terms— was deter- 
mined the following manner: 

inspection was made the con- 
tent the test questions and these 
questions were distributed between 
two forms, that the same number 
and kinds questions could found 
each form. Part the test 
composed nineteen terms each 
which followed four six pos- 
sible definitions. the directions, 
the student asked mark each 
the definitions. should mark each 
definition (1) acceptable, (2) un- 
certain, (3) unacceptable, (4) best 
the acceptable definitions. take 
every other item through the test and 
assign all the odd-numbered 
items Form and all the even- 
numbered items Form done 
determining reliability the split- 
half method, would involve accepting 
some assumptions about the purpose 
the test which could not justified. 
Such random distribution items 
into two forms test might lead 
placing all most the acceptable 
definitions into one form, and the un- 
acceptable definitions into the other 
form. assume then that the stu- 
dent should rank the same Form 
assume that should deal accu- 
rately with the acceptable definitions 
does with the unacceptable defi- 
nitions. This assumption not de- 
fensible take the position that 
there should the same number 
acceptable definitions both forms, 


the same number uncertain defini- 
tions both forms, and the same num- 
ber unacceptable definitions both 
forms. Such random distribution 
test items the split-half method 
would require, might result still an- 
other indefensible assumption concern- 
ing the purpose the test, for all 
the statements Form might deal 
with entirely different aspect the 
field zoology than those statements 
Form 

avoid this, terms which seem 
require the same knowledge, such 
posterior and anterior, dorsal and ven- 
tral, and meiosis and mitosis were dis- 
tributed between the two forms that 
each form contained, far pos- 
sible, comparable subject-matter con- 
tent. Statements were also distri- 
buted that there were nearly pos- 
sible the same number acceptable 
definitions each form well the 
same number unacceptable defini- 
tions each form. 

Essentially the same procedure was 
followed determining the reliability 
for Part which dealt with the abil- 
ity the student interpret zoologi- 
cal data. Part made four 
problem situations involving data. 
Two the situations are prose data, 
one graph, and one made 
data tabular form. One cannot as- 
sume that students interpret these 
three forms data equally well; 
therefore one could not divide Part 
into two halves for the purpose de- 
termining reliability simply assign- 
ing two situations one form the 
test and the remaining two problems 
the other form. Instead deter- 
mining reliability one would deter- 
mining the correlation between the 
ability students interpret data 
presented different forms. 
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Each the problem situations in- 
volving data followed six seven 
statements which the students are 
mark one several ways. the 
directions the students are told 
mark each statement either (1) 
ing supported the data; (2) prob- 
ably true the basis the data; (3) 
insufficient data make decision 
concerning the statement; (4) prob- 
ably false; and (5) false. have 
divided these five types statements 
according the usual split-half tech- 
nique might have resulted some 
the difficulties listed Part above. 
All most the true statements, for 
example, might found Form 
and all most the insufficient data 
statements might found Form 
Instead determining the reliability 
the test one would correlating 
the ability the student recog- 
nize true statements with his ability 
ments. offset this possibility all 
the true statements were first exam- 
ined and then distributed between the 
two forms that there was far 
possible the same number and kind 
true statements each. Then the 
probably true statements were exam- 
ined and distributed between the two 
forms the same 
ments for which there was insufficient 
data were several types. For ex- 
ample, some were statements attribut- 
ing purpose, some were statements pre- 
dicting effects implying causes, but 
all them required more information 
than was given the data available. 
These insufficient data statements were 
distributed between the two forms 
that far possible there was the 
same number each these various 
types insufficient data statements 
each form. The probably false and 


false statements were distributed be- 
tween the two forms the manner 
described above for the probably true 
and true statements. 

can seen from the foregoing 
example that the rational split-halves 
method involves the same techniques 
the ordinary split-half method, but 
that instead merely assuming that 
the two halves are comparable, in- 
cludes steps for actually making them 
comparable. The rational split-halves 
method thus adapted tests includ- 
ing different types items related 
different topics and involving differ- 
ent mental processes. 

Although, pointed out above, 
common test building parlance per- 
mits distinction, one should able 
say that test reliable unless 
valid, and conversely, that test 
valid unless reliable. would 
any quality which was not the same 
time reliable measure that quality 
define them operationally, 
terms purpose. Since test can 
invalid (or unreliable) for one pur- 
pose and highly valid (or reliable) 
for another, validity and reliability 
have determined each time tests 
are utilized for different purposes, (e.g. 
for prognosis, measure thinking 
ability achievement test, 
This one the reasons mentioned 
earlier why validity should con- 
ceived terms the data gathered 
tests instead the instruments 
themselves. would probably 
much simpler the notions validity 
and reliability were combined that 
when speak test being reliable 
also mean valid. other 
words, reliability may regarded 
consistency measurement terms 
purpose. Thus the example re- 
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ferred above the rational split- 
halves technique method for deter- 
mining the consistency with which the 
zoology test accomplished the purpose 
measuring the ability students 
interpret data, and discriminate 
the definition terms. 


Determining Validity 


When validity not combined with 
reliability suggested above, or- 
dinarily determined noting the ex- 
tent which the results agree with 
some independent, outside criterion 
the trait quality being measured. 
might expected, the problem 
the selection the criterion diffi- 
cult one. 


Validity, like reliability, has been 
made correlation problem. The 
sults from one test are correlated with 
the results from another test with 
acknowledged validity purporting 
measure the same factor, and coeffi- 
cient validity determined. New 
“intelligence” tests, for example, are 
often correlated with the Stanford- 
Binet establish their validity. 


Validity often determined the 
extent agreement with the results 
gathered some other form evalu- 
ation device. Rating scale results are 
thus often correlated with examination 
findings determine the validity 
either depending upon which ac- 
cepted the criterion. Validity 
also ascertained the degree cor- 
respondence between individual’s 
judgments and the results derived 
from some more objective measure. 
Tests are often validated, for instance, 
correlating them with teachers’ 
marks. The internal consistency type 
validity often determined. This 
method entails the determination 
the correlation each item test 


with the total score. Items are then 
retained the test which good stu- 
dents (high total score) got right and 
which poor students (low total score) 
got wrong. This latter type often 
known “index for the 
provide single score which ac- 
curate index prediction some 
trait variable. The content such 
measures often has little relation 
the quality for which serves 
index. 


When reliability defined con- 
sistent measuring terms purpose 
and thus includes validity, the way 
open for re-interpreting the meaning 
validity. the outset should 
made clear that the assumption 
made that tests should part the 
process teaching and learning, not 
something apart. Ordinarily, teaching 
and learning are “stopped’ that test- 
ing can take place. Considerable faith 
seemingly placed the test results 
for students are passed and failed, 
given grades, assigned “fast” and 
“slow” sections, etc., the basis 
the results. Test results are not usu- 
ally regarded only one source 
data situation, tentative hy- 
potheses necessitating further 
they are commonly accepted the 
“answer” index. The findings are 
often overinterpreted, moreover. The 
reader asked recall the number 
instances has heard the results 
“intelligence” tests stretched 
cover too much territory. Generally 
speaking, seems true that the 
broader and more certain interpreta- 
tions are made the use tests for 
which the more extensive statistical 
manipulations are involved deter- 
mining reliability and validity. 

Those who put their faith statis- 
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tical index validity would not gener- 
ally consider test valid just because 
was instrumental clarifying the 
overt behaviors related educa- 
tional objective, because revealed 
the exact quality student’s think- 
ing processes aided sharpening 
the issues involved 
problems. instrument which makes 
important contributions to, and fits in- 
tegrally into, the teaching-learning- 
guiding process may said possess 
“process validity.” important new 
instrument the field guidance, 
the Mooney Problem Check List, may 
taken example. Composed 
330 items representing areas 
human experience and originally tak- 
from interviews, letters, diaries, 
and other written student records, 
his problems and their foci, and 
assist counselor someone else 
position help providing some 
“entering wedge data.” not 
personality test and there are quo- 
tients indexes figure. Its pur- 
pose reveal and clarify problems. 
the extent that useful do- 
ing this, may regarded possess- 
ing “process validity.” Another ex- 
ample instrument which may 
thought possessing validity 
virtue fitting integrally into 
important educational process The 
Ohio Teaching Record, developed 
the writer collaboration with Louis 
Raths and others. guide writing 
anecdotes about the classroom proce- 
dures teachers, was designed 
contribute the improvement 
teaching practice. the extent that 
contributes successfully the in- 
service education process, possesses 
“process validity.” 


Ralph Tyler has done much em- 
phasize that all testing should car- 
ried terms specific objectives 
clearly stated terms desired overt 
pupil behavior changes, and has sug- 
gested that one the principal tasks 
the test builder discover de- 
vise situations which these beha- 
viors can observed and recorded. 
The concept “process validity” can 
also applied instruments which 
are constructed such way that 
during the test-building process educa- 
tional goals are seen more clearly and 
related pupil behaviors identified. 
Constructing valid tests thus seen 
one step continuous process 
formulating, clarifying, attaining and 
evaluating educational objectives. 

Determining Objectivity 

Wide agreement concerning the 
meaning the questions and what 
constitutes the “correct” answers 
test usually earn for that test the ex- 
pression “objective.” customary, 
too, speak evaluation proce- 
dure being either objective not 
objective, there were degrees 
it. Returning the point that 
validity, reliability, and objectivity 
are attributes not evaluation instru- 
ments, but the data gathered 
them, important note that data 
are usually regarded more less 
objective the extent that they repre- 
sent accurately what is. The word 
used here the strict sense the 
word Alfred Korzybski uses 
his work Science and Sanity. Some- 
thing is, according Korzybski, when 
part the world objective 
Something which exists 
the objective level, states Korzybski, 
“fundamentally 


who hold conventional concepts objectivity would seem making assump- 
tions relative absolute truth, fixed eternal realities, etc. 
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cannot reached words. Objec- 
tivity, avers, has nothing with 
good bad; cannot comprehended 
mental emotional reactions. 
uses somewhat ridiculous illustra- 
tion make his point: can sit 
object called chair, but can- 
not sit the noise made when 
said “chair.” Korzybski points out, 
other words, that there gap be- 
tween what and the “labels” use 
for what Most people have come 
think terms which assume 
identity between what the verbal 
level and what the objective level. 
delusional value, according Kor- 
sybski. necessary, insists, not 
confuse the verbal level with the 
objective level. 

The problem objectivity not 
simple, that is, some have been 
prone believe. Data, accept 
Korzybski’s ideas, cannot objective 
all for they exist the verbal level. 
Objectivity agreement with exter- 
nal reality what is, concept 
which need re-examination. 
Korzybski’s point that there dis- 
tinction between the objective level 
and the verbal level acceptable and 
helpful clarifying the problem 
objectivity. accept his idea that 
the objective level unspeakable, has 
nothing with good bad, with 
mental emotional reactions, how- 
ever, would effectively block further 
considerations about objectivity. Kor- 
zybski’s concept, while casts seri- 
ous doubt upon the “agreement with 
reality” notion objectivity, does not 
provide suitable base from which 
project usable concept objectivity. 

Reliability, validity, and objectivity 
should thought together. When 

Otto, Max 
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they are considered operationally and 
pragmatic definitions formulated for 
them, and they are seen relation 
the achievement values purposes, 
the foregoing concepts are fact in- 
separable. 


Objectivity Achievement 


further re-interpret the mean- 
ing objectivity, the views Max 
Otto may helpful. thinks 
view, course, denies Korzybski’s 
idea that something objective funda- 
mentally unspeakable. What is, 
Otto’s terms, can defined, and 
product social processes. Objecti- 
vity thus has varying degrees, depend- 
ing the extent which views have 
been clarified processes consulta- 
tion, reflection, discussion, and 
eration. The data gathered evalua- 
tion procedures would objective 
then, the degree that they were 
stated terms which facilitated 
promoted the achieving common un- 
derstandings with respect the values 
goals being sought. society 
general and educators particular be- 
come progressively more aware 
goals and purposes, and social 
groups set procedures for clarify- 
ing and implementing their values, 
they are achieving greater objectivity. 
This concept objectivity rejects the 
notion agreement with external 
reality, and postulates that the “real- 
ities” life are social constructs. 
objective, then, includes acting 
terms clearly perceived purposes. 
The central place purpose this 
concept objectivity what makes 
inseparable from validity and reliabil- 
ity. Defined pragmatically, they too 
involve purpose. This one the 
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reasons for developing the concept 
utility which will discussed later. 
regard validity, objectivity, and re- 
liability separate criteria has only 
served detract from the unifying 
and important element purpose. 
John Dewey agreement with the 
concept objectivity achieving for 
describes something objective 
which “uniquely personal 
are The decision 
committee, for example, objective 
the extent that the decision the pro- 
duct group thinking and cannot 
identified the work one individ- 
ual, When committee accepts one 
person’s ideas without rethinking them 
and modifying them, the conclusions 
can hardly said objective, for 
the uniquely personal elements would 
not have been minimized. This illus- 
tration committee work connec- 
tion with objectivity can also used 
indicate again how objectivity 
achievement, for the techniques 
group thinking and planning are not 
widely enough practiced and effective- 
employed, and when they are, 
constitutes achievement. 

Still another application this con- 
cept objectivity needs made. 
concerns the difference between data 
and facts. One distinction that can 
made that the former are collect- 
and organized some terms where- 
the latter are just records “what 
happened.” Facts not necessarily 
need bear any relationship each 
other, they report phenomena; data 
are facts which have been consciously 
sought and which can viewed re- 
lationship some central hypothesis 
frame reference. The results 
tests should thus regarded data, 
not facts. the same token, evalua- 
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tion instruments provide the frame 
reference basis for testing 
these (about, let say, the 
ness the school program.) this 
sense tests the data which they col- 
lect are not “neutral.” They are the 
means for testing the accomplishment 
desired values. 


This concept objectivity 
achievement needs also linked 
social philosophy. Obviously objec- 
tivity achievement not con- 
cept which would long entertained 
milieu where the “answers” were 
already The objectivity lies 
not the achievement but the qual- 
ity the achieving. democracy, 
where the experimental method, re- 
spect for human personality, and con- 
fidence codperative planning are 
fundamental, the only objectivity pos- 
sible the kind that achieved 
through social processes. Objectivity 
agreement with ultimate reality 
ruled out advance the group 
where the guides for action are gener- 
ated within the process experience. 


The Meaning Utility 


Throughout the discussion 
this point two three ideas seem 
stand out, viz., (1) that reliability, 
validity, and objectivity should re- 
garded characteristics data, not 
instruments; (2) that they are not 
separate criteria, but separate phases 
one criterion, and (3) the purposes 
which evaluation instrument de- 
signed further, need taken 
consideration when applying these 
When these criteria for the 
worthwhileness evaluation devices 
are considered separately and applied 
the instruments themselves, the ap- 
plication the criteria does not aid 


Thus, Hitler Germany objectivity different concept than here the United States. 
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answering the important question, 
“Will the use instrument con- 
tribute furthering purpose?” 

the opinion the writer this 
question even more important than 
the traditional questions statistical 
reliability, validity, and objectivity. 
this point, the traditional mean- 
ings these three concepts have been 
re-interpreted. The idea objectivity 
terms purpose, and validity 
“process” function have been intro- 
duced. This has been done center 
attention the use evaluation in- 
struments and evaluation data. 
thus attempt give these concepts 
new connotations may serve only 
confuse. For this reason the writer 
suggests that another term intro- 
duced into the terminology testing 
known The new meanings 
which have been added the conven- 
tional definitions reliability, valid- 
ity, and objectivity could drawn to- 
gether into the new word, 
evaluation instrument would said 
have utility, that is, the extent 
that contributed process for 
achieving the purposes education. 
The three important characteristics 
utility are indicated the italicized 
words. Utility meant func- 
tional concept relating the use 
evaluation instruments. 

The worthwhileness instru- 
ment would not judged its static 
characteristics alone. Nor would 
judged only the quality the data 
gathered means the instrument. 
would judged terms how 
much the use the instrument, 
conjunction with other activities, other 
resources, and procedures, furthered 
on-going process education. Util- 
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ity would include Max Otto’s concept 
objectivity achieving. instru- 
ment would have utility, other 
words, furthered the process 
promoted the clarification 
goals and purposes, and led the 
greater use means 
the solution problems. 

seems the writer that, first, 
judgment type concept. Later on, 
might possible develop tech- 
niques for determining empirically. 
determining the worthwhileness 
evaluation devices, then, one would 
empirically determine the reliability, 
validity and objectivity the custo- 
mary manner and also raise the ques- 
tion utility. The writer would fa- 
vor making utility the prior question. 
one were satisfied, that is, that 
instrument would contribute the 
ends education, would fit smoothly 
into process teaching and learn- 
ing, and promote the achieving 
greater clarity values, then would 
appropriate raise the further 
questions reliability, validity, and 
objectivity. This would tend re- 
duce the danger devices being re- 
garded “good” simply because they 
were reliable, valid and objective. 
Conversely, instruments would not 
classed “bad” “doubtful” just 
because statistical validities and relia- 
bilities had not been determined. 
many cases the utility evaluation 
instruments evident but the conven- 
tional methods determining validity 
and reliability are inapplicable. 

Utility calls attention fundamen- 
tal purposes which terms all evalu- 
ations should conducted. con- 
sistent with the idea that evaluation 
consists testing hypotheses. The 


This not meant mean the same practicability. Utility has wider meaning. 
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data from evaluation instruments are 
able; the concept utility holds that 
data from one instrument should 
used with other data, other procedures, 
and other resources for arriving ten- 
tative conclusions which serve flex- 
ible guides relating the accomplish- 
ment purposes. Utility crite- 
rion also furthers the principle that 
evaluation continuous, on-going 
process, that integral part 
teaching and learning. Introducing 
the concept utility including 
Otto’s concept “objectivity 
achieving” also stresses the importance 
regarding evaluation codpera- 
tive process. 

There some basis for believing 
that the concept utility should not 
added another criterion for judg- 
ing the worthwhileness evaluation 
instruments. might treated 
just another criterion, and one which 


could applied separately. might 
used way which would make 
the conventional concepts reliabil- 
ity, validity, and objectivity seem in- 
applicable when they might not be. 
The invention another criterion, 
that is, might serve vitiate the pur- 
pose for introducing it. 

For these reasons suggested 
that the concept utility regarded 
composite the other three cri- 
teria, not another criterion. This in- 
volves thinking reliability, validity, 
and objectivity 
criteria, possible many definitions, 
they were re-interpreted earlier. 
The enlarged meanings reliability, 
validity, and objectivity would thus 
include the concepts comprehended 
the term utility. The whole question, 
thus, “Does the test have 
Answered affirmatively, means that 
the test can contribute the process 
achieving the purposes education. 


REASON AND HIGHER EDUCATION 


That which proper each being nature best 
and most pleasant. For man, therefore, the life according 
reason best and pleasantest for him, since reason more 
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President Martin O’Connor 
the Massachusetts State Teachers Col- 
lege Framingham calls our atten- 
tion “an extremely interesting book 
written one our graduates, Jen- 
nie Howard, called Distant 
Climes and Other Years. The book 
was printed the American Press 
Buenos Aires, 1931. the story 
the experiences Jennie Howard, 
who went the Argentine 1883 
and stayed there until her death just 
few years ago.” 

The History Department Fra- 
mingham has 

Discussed hemisphere problems 
Current Event Forums. 

Latin America all reading levels. 

Made reasonably complete file 
pamphlet material and illustrative 
material all Latin American 

Held exhibit and “Inter- 
national Night” entertainment Lat- 
America. 

Sent for and exhibited loan ma- 
terial from the Department Edu- 
cation sponsored Federal Security 
Agency. 

Students have attended meet- 
ings held Simmons College co- 
operation with Pan-American Society 
Massachusetts. 

Students helped assembling 
exhibit for New England Histori- 
cal Association which met Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island, spring 1941. 

1941 and 1942 Chapel 
assemblies offered Pan-American 
birthday program. 

the proposed revision the 
Curriculum for the Social Studies 


the Elementary Grades, provision 
being made for generous allowance 
time for understanding and appre- 
ciation Latin America. 

Sarah Cummings this depart- 
ment has compiled very complete 
bibliography Latin America organ- 
ized countries for elementary, jun- 
ior high and adult readers and list 
films— source and rental pur- 
chase cost. 

The Massachusetts School Art, 
contacting the United States Office 
Education Washington, procured 
exhibition called “Our Neighbor 
They found the exhibi- 
tion very helpful and informative 
introduction South American re- 
lations. 

Sister Mary Raphael Corpus 
Christi School, New York City, 
ports that, “The Pan American Edu- 
cational Center, 518 Colorado Build- 
ing, Washington, C., will send 
request bulletins various phases 
South America (costumes, music, his- 
tory, literature, defense programs, 
They also publish magazine 
for use elementary schools called 
Pan American Junior Review.” 


Pan American Relations Teacher 
Training 

Earl Shaw the State Teachers 
College, Worcester, Mass., has taught 
geography courses Latin America 
for the World Federation Educa- 
tional Associations its conference 
cruise Buenos Aires and has taught 
two different occasions the Uni- 
versity Puerto Rico. recom- 
mends highly the materials furnished 
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the Pan-American Union. says, 
“The Union publishes monthly bulle- 
English, Spanish and Portu- 
gese which are careful records Pan 
American progress. also publishes 
numerous special reports and booklets 
countries, cities, commodities, etc. 
Latin movies, lantern 
slides, pictures and maps are made 
available schools. Books may also 
obtained from their library, the 
Columbus Memorial Library. The 
division Foreign Agriculture also 
excellent source information 
Latin America.” 

“The following books are exceed- 
ingly helpful any study Latin 
American geography: 

Jones, F.— South America 
Henry Holt and Co. 

Carlson, A.—Latin America— 
Prentice Hall Co. 

Shanahan, V.—South America 
Dutton and Co. 

Whitbeck, N.—South America 
Co. 

James, Preston—Latin America— 
Odyssey Press (one the best). 

“In April this year the Depart- 
ment Geography Worcester State 
Teachers College sponsored program 
celebration Pan American Day. 
Five departments the college, geog- 
raphy, history, art, music and psy- 
chology contributed 
entations related South America. 
The program was success and plans 
are already under way make 
annual event. This year’s program 
will probably written for pub- 


* * 


The September number the 
Teacher Education Journal, official 
quarterly the Eastern States Asso- 
ciation Professional Schools for 


Teachers, has its cover picture 
the Nathan Schaeffer auditorium, 
State Teachers College, Kutztown, 
Pennsylvania. 

The editor has had opportunity 
during the past two years visit most 
the teachers colleges Pennsyl- 
vania. Each the colleges benefited 
greatly the program public 
works. Some received entirely new 
buildings, others modernization 
their older buildings, and all benefited 
new equipment and new plant 
structure. Kutztown only one 
the thirteen teachers colleges Penn- 
sylvania come into the war with 
much modernized equipment and 
structure. 

The new building dedicated this 
fall the Johnson, Vermont, Nor- 
mal School campus promises make 
that school one real influences 
Vermont education. Johnson cen- 
trally located serve the entire north- 
ern part Vermont. Its first seventy- 
five years have been the hardest. 

Several the oldest and largest in- 
stitutions higher education have re- 
cently entered into ar- 
rangements with other colleges 
program leading the master’s de- 
gree. Two striking examples are the 
arrangements between New York Uni- 
versity and Vassar and the arrange- 
ment between Yale University and the 


Connecticut Teachers Colleges. 


Lowering the draft age eighteen 
seriously threatens the existence the 
small liberal arts college. Committees 
the American Council Educa- 
tion are trying solve the problem 
the relations the colleges the Fed- 
eral Government, and the war effort. 
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NEWS 


Progress reported from month 
month the bulletin entitled 
“Higher Education and National De- 
fense” issued the Council. 

study faculty services the 
teachers colleges one state indicates 
that two hundred instructors during 
the last academic year gave 566 ad- 
dresses, were chairmen consultants 
119 committees, published 105 
books articles and belonged 502 
professional organizations. 


Shortage Teachers 
New England 


example how one the 
northern states meeting its teacher 
shortage given the report the 
Commissioner Education Ver- 
mont the following eleven ways 
that Vermont dealing with its prob- 
lem: 


(1) Persistent recommendations 
that the State pay greater share 
the total cost public education 
that the children the poorer dis- 
tricts may have educational opportu- 
nities more nearly equal those 
the richer districts the State. 

(2) Encouragement local school 
districts pay higher salaries more 
nearly commensurate with what teach- 
ers receive surrounding states. 

(3) contacting all 
high school juniors and seniors early 
each school year recruit interest 
teaching profession. These 
contacts are personal, the members 
the State Department Staff making 
them. 

(4) that the 
smallest rural schools closed all 
cases where transportation possible. 
About one-room rural schools have 
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been closed local authorities this 
year codperation with this State 
Department Policy. 

(5) The administration spe- 
cial wartime certificate when super- 
intendent declares his inability se- 
cure eertified teacher for given 
position and when asks that an- 
other person approved for one year 
only. 124 such certificates have now 
been issued. The ratio which this to- 
tal bears the total number certi- 
fied teachers now teaching 22. 

(6) The extension summer 
school requirements for the renewal 
certificates when the teacher em- 
ployed for the summer work which 
the Commissioner recognizes impor- 
tant the war effort. 

(7) The advice that local school 
boards abandon any rules they may 
have against the employment mar- 
ried women teachers. 

(8) The institution new prac- 
tices our State Registration and 
Placement Bureau for teachers. 

(9) The holding Saturday 
classes all normal schools. 

(10) The study several other 
ways accelerating the teacher-edu- 
cation program which are not yet 
ready for announcement. 

(11) The recommendation that 
state scholarships for normal school 
students doubled. 

From Bridgewater, Massachusetts, 
comes report dated September 
that the shortage there has not yet be- 
come acute. However, definite 
shortage later during this year, espe- 
cially the smaller areas likely 
felt. 

Rhode Island has not yet experi- 
enced definite shortage except cer- 
tain fields such industrial arts, phy- 
sical education for men, 
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Connecticut experiencing 
acute shortage Industrial Arts, 
Physical Education for men, Science 
teachers, and shortage just begin- 
ning felt the smaller commu- 
nities for secondary and elementary 
school teachers all kinds. The four 
teachers colleges are already 
accelerated program. list Re- 
serve Teacher Personnel has been com- 
piled and evaluated and committee 
representing the teachers colleges 
meeting just this issue going 
make additional recommenda- 
tions for coping with the situation. 

The recommendation Commis- 
sioner Alonzo Grace Connecticut 
that towns cease their discrimination 
during the emergency against married 
teachers symbolic trend which 
showing itself throughout the coun- 
try. Whatever justification there may 
have been before the present teacher 
shortage for not employing married 


teachers certainly removed now 
when every effort must made in- 
duce many women possible, mar- 
ried single, fill the classrooms. 

The current forms the American 
Association Teachers Colleges for 
the annual report accredited mem- 
bers are departure from forms used 
previous years the inclusion 
six-page printed sheet, “An Analy- 
sis the Educational Program 
Standard VII,” which intended for 
use with faculty committee and car- 
ries the further request that all mem- 
bers the staff have copy and give 
time the discussion nine objec- 
tives teachers college. The seri- 
ous study these objectives for fac- 
ulty members should much help 
the staff think through their cur- 
riculum pattern and provide the date 
for interesting picture the edu- 
cation program the American Asso- 
ciation Teachers Colleges. 
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War’s Corrective Influence 
CARL MILLER 


HERE great loss without 
some small gain,” says old 
proverb. The truism certain- 

can applied war. shall 

have devastation and terrible losses 
men the result our part this 
war, but there will some small gains. 

Over England the are saying 

great deal about what conditions 

brought the war will the 

“Public Schools.” appears that 

they are made more democratic 

will cease strongholds snob- 

bery, even though they make 

strong contribution culture. 

should expect changes our education 
system the result the war, and 
assuredly some will for the better. 

One change expected favor- 
able action toward equalization op- 
portunites. The findings illiteracy 
the draft organization have awaken- 
many influential Americans, many 
them even congressmen, and 
likely that federal appropriation 
substantial amounts toward equaliza- 
tion educational opportunity among 
the states the way. 

Much the undisciplined genera- 
tion that talked about two years 
ago now receiving military disci- 
pline. not the best kind; for the 
sake democratic living should 
like them receive strong dose 
but military discipline, 


considered for the moment entirely 
apart from its military significance, 
will have educational value life- 
time importance. The “boys” who re- 
turn will probably make better fathers 
than they would have made without 
the effect the temporary discipline 
war. 

Colleges are partly transform- 
into training centers for the war 
effort. The faculties wi!l forced 
look upon that element education 
called training; they will for the time, 
forced drop conception edu- 
cation that broad for some, that 
ineffective ordinary individuals 
questioned. Noting the train- 
ing going under their noses, mis- 
guided teachers will see how much 
young men and women can taught 
short time when there strong 
practical purpose—a sort education 
for survival—behind it. Some 
these will the critics vocational 
education, and perhaps they will have 
lessened conception liberal edu- 
cation for Tom, Dick, and Harry and 
will agree that colleges and universities 
might well give intensive education for 
such persons they can take it, and 
should give making the place 
semi-educational, semi-social institu- 
tion. 

for democracy, many American 
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schools and colleges, like the “Public 
Schools” England have many oppor- 
tunities for reform. For one thing, 
the whole sorority and fraternity sys- 
tem should reexamined this 
score. 

And colleges and universities plus 
education authorities all kinds could 
induced see that they should give 


the degree fetish, boys and girls 
America would find their opportuni- 
ties for education improved. Men 
and women with natural aptitude and 
experience would given the “baton” 
instead men and women some per- 
sons choose regard great teachers 
because they can called “doctor” 
some such term. 


By 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Machine Shop Practice. Sherman 
Hagberg. and Brothers, New 
York. 1942, XVI and 311 pages. $2.50. 


This work book one series devel- 
oped the Rochester Athenaeum and 
Mechanics Institute part its pro- 
gram for developing teaching materials 
closely related the actual requirements 
various jobs industry. The present 
volume provides job book for mastering 
the fundamental processes and skills in- 
volved machine shop work through the 
use various machines and hand tools. 
The projects have been especially well 
selected and they are based upon studies 
workers the job which analyses 
were made the skills necessary for the 
operation variety machines and 
the manipulation hand tools. The jobs 
sheets and the text material have been 
written concise and clear English. The 
drawings and illustrations have also been 
presented fashion make the work 
book really functional volume. Machine 
shop classes training programs for the 
war industries will find this manual very 
handy Sears, Principal, 
New York University, Training Program 
for the War Industries. 


Emergent Conceptions the School 
Administrator’s Task. Harold Ben- 
jamin. 


Educational Leadership This Emer- 
gency. William Carr. Stanford 
University Press, Stanford University, 
California. 1942. $1.00 each. 


The friends the late Ellwood Patter- 
son Cubberley (1868-1941) gave Stan- 
ford University fund for the mainte- 
nance lectureship education. Two 
the lectures already delivered have now 
been printed and are thus available for 
distribution. the first, Con- 
ceptions the School 
Task, Dean Benjamin the School 
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Education, University Maryland, traces 
the career mythical superintendent 
schools who through training and ex- 
perience builds his administrative creed. 
the second, Leadership 
This Emergency, William Carr, Secre- 
tary the Educational Policies Commis- 
sion, discusses the problem leadership 
American education with especial ref- 
erence the present crisis and some per- 
tinent remarks concerning post-war prob- 
lems. These little books (one has 
pages, the other pages) are stimulating 
and provocative. They seem rather 
Associate Professor Vocational Educa- 
tion, Principal, New York University 
Training Program for the War Industries. 


General Trade Mathematics. 
Van Leuven. McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
New York. 1942. $2.50. 


This book over five hundred pages 
was written meet the needs students 
industrial and technical schools and 
also those any employed workman 
the industrial and technical fields. For 
the student group, the book will provide 
excellent background shop mathe- 
matics for those who later will specialize 
some branch shop work. The em- 
ployed workman can use the book for 
home study and for reference. After 
general introduction, which includes chap- 
ters whole numbers, common fractions, 
decimal fractions, rules and formulas, 
powers and roots, percentage, vocational 
finance, ratio and proportion, graphs, and 
surface measurement, the more specific 
areas trade mathematics are considered 
special chapters. Topics thus treated 
include lumber measure, plastering and 
protective coatings, pulley speeds and dia- 
meters, velocity, tapers, screw threads, 
milling-machine work, mechanics, electri- 
city, machines, and efficiency. very fine 
section direct measurement introduces 
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the student such measuring devices 
the rule, the tape, the combination square, 
the calipers, the micrometers, and the ver- 
niers. The volume will especial 
value those students the vocational- 
industrial schools who are exploring 
their first years the various areas trade 
training. Prospective teachers both 
vocational-industrial and industrial-arts 
training programs can use the volume 
text for general course shop mathe- 
The illustrative material ex- 
cellent and thousands problems have 
been included afford students ample 
opportunity for practice. The volume 
also lends itself use reference 
book. The chapter vocational finance 
splendid innovation. includes ma- 
terial such topics budgets, wage 
computation, Social Security and unem- 
taxes, Social Security benefits, 
unemployment compensation, 
disability compensation, and life insur- 
Professor Vocational Education, New 
York University. 


The Science Health. Florence 
Meredith. The Blakiston Company, Phila- 
delphia. 1942. 427 pages. $2.50. 


Although The Science Health 
termed the second edition Dr. Mere- 
dith’s earlier Twelve Hours Hygiene, 
virtually new book. The volume 
addressed students mature inter- 
ests who recognize the present-day ur- 
gency health for themselves and the na- 
tion. The purpose the new book re- 
mains the same that the earlier edi- 
tion; for use one-hour, one-semes- 
ter college courses hygiene. The author 
has condensed the chapters anatomy, 
physiology, and the lesions disease 
while the introduction has been extended 
give more detailed picture the 
health situation the country today. 
More space, also, has been given the 
vital matters nutrition and physical 
training and several other current 
health problems personal and national 
importance, including parenthood and the 
welfare the next generation, and ner- 
and mental disorders. The volume 
most appropriate one for use col- 


lege classes dealing with personal living 
and hygiene. The text authorative and 
sound. The book extremely well organ- 
ized and most competently 
LIAM Sears, Associate Professor 
Vocational Education, Principal, New 
York University Training Program for the 
War Industries. 


World History. (Revised edition.) 
Carlton Hayes, Parker Thomas 
Moon, and John Wayland. The Mac- 
millan Co., New York. 1941. 885 pages. 
$2.56. 


This the newest edition compre- 
hensive high-school world 
history. Professors Hayes and Moon have 
long been the fore co-authors 
history texts. The collaboration Pro- 
fessor Wayland Madison College, Vir- 
ginia, gives added assurance good 

The key theme the book announced 
“the struggle between democracy and 
autocracy” embodying “an expression 
the confidence, based historic facts, 
democracy will triumph.” Clear- 
this history with purpose, yet there 
none the controversial propaganda 
which such announcement might indi- 
The revision brings the world’s 
story 1941, adhering throughout 
policy careful selection subject 
matter, concise and often terse yet ade- 
quate treatment the material. The 
student made aware history’s signi- 
and lesson. 


Interesting presentation, copious and 
attractive illustrations all make this 
most suitable text for secondary schools. 
Each chapter has study 
helps, review questions, and bibliogra- 
phy. There most satisfactory index 
HUNSICKER. 


The Wound and the Bow. Seven Stu- 
dies Literature. Wilson. 
Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston. 298 pages. 
$3.00. 

This profound and penetrating 
study literary criticism. 
takes his symbolic title from play 


Mr. 


Sophocles which the hero man 


equipped with invincible bow the 
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same time that handicapped with 
incurable wound. Most the essays 
this splendid volume deal with the rela- 
tion between creative literary activity 
and psychological injury and social mal- 
adjustment. The first paper the book 
thorough and searching re-evaluation 
Dickens literary figure. Mr. Wil- 
son writes with wit and lucidity and with 
acumen that bespeaks the finest 
American criticism. The sad and tragic 
background against which the writings 
this noted Victorian are viewed. The sec- 
ond paper the volume most reveal- 
ing study Kipling. Shorter studies fol- 
low and these are devoted such figures 
Edith Wharton, Ernest Hemingway, 
Casanova, and James Joyce. the 
strange Finnegans Wake Joyce that 
Mr. Wilson studies. declares the book 
“in conception well execution one 
the boldest books ever written.” And 
what more Mr. Wilson actually tells 
what Finnegans Wake all about. This 
volume “must” for all teachers lit- 
erature and rightly deserves place 
next Mr. Wilson’s earlier book criti- 
All will find The 
Wound and the Bow delightful reading. 
affords new understandings the read- 
and fresh enjoyments the study 
New York University. 


Safety. Sidney Williams, B.S., 
C.E., Director Public Safety Division, Na- 
tional Safety Council, and Char- 
ters, Ph.D., Director Bureau Educ. Re- 
search, Ohio State University. The Mac- 
millan Co., 1940. 451 pages. $1.60 
(with school discount). 


The capable and experienced authors 
this book seek present, this rather 
vivid volume, some the practical rules 
health and safety manner that 
dignified and scientific. often instruc- 
tions this field are printed the form 
pamphlets circulars are presented 
chapter some handbook for boys 
and girls. Moreover, this vital subject 
often presented rather childish way. 
Here have volume good propor- 
tions, with chapter-subjects that cover the 


entire field public and private safety 
and health, with apt and frequent illus- 
trations, with tables, graphs, charts, and 
special topics for discussion, with 
ample bibliography and complete index. 
The language the text such that 
teen-age boy girl may read with full 
understanding, yet the expressions and 
style are sufficiently dignified appeal 
those older years and greater expe- 
rience. The book really scientific; 
also very attractive. 

The instruction arranged (by 
chapters) apply School, Home, 
Farm, Recreation Center, Highway and 
Factory. Special features are, (1) Emer- 
gency Methods; (2) Psychological As- 
pects Safety; (3) Integration with the 
Sciences; (4) Need and 
(5) Study Safety Equipment and De- 
vices. 

What book for reference and special 
study school library! The reviewer 
commends most earnestly Scout 
leaders, teachers, parents, 
workers. should the library 
every camp, church and 
Amos Boston University School 
Education. 


Machine Shop Mathematics. Aaron 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
New York. 1942. $2.50. 

Mr. Axelrod, who teacher ma- 
chine shop mathematics and science 
the Bayonne (New Jersey) Vocational 
and Technical High School, has prepared 
this volume machine shop mathematics 
with the apprentice and the mechanic 
mind. The presentation the funda- 
mental mathematical facts and proce- 
dures such that the book will 
great use industrial, technical, and 
trade schools well apprentice 
training programs the machine trade 
industries. The author has been careful 
select pertinent topics and such tradi- 
tional mathematics the derivation 
formulae and the extracting square 
roots has been omitted. Adequate tables 
have been included that students may 
solve the simplest ways possible the 
fine selection problems. 
Sears, Associate Professor Voca- 
tional Education, New York University. 
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The Golden Age Colonial Culture. 
Thomas Wertenbaker. New York 
University Press, New York. 1942. 172 
pages. $3.00. 


Professor Wertenbaker, the Edwards 
Professor American History Prince- 
ton University, presents this volume 
concise and scholarly overview 
century culture six American towns— 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Annapo- 
lis, Williamsburg, and Charleston. Colo- 
nial culture, Dr. Wertenbaker points out, 
was crude the seventeenth century un- 
der frontier conditions; but reached 
its full growth the eighteenth century, 
especially the decades just preceding 
the American Revolution. Culture the 
colonies was shaped four great fac- 
tors upon which all American civilization 
based foreign inheritance, local con- 
ditions, continued contact with Europe, 
and the melting pot. For example, the 
Puritans brought with them their Zion 
the wilderness well-established and 
distinct culture, which they planted 
the shores Massachusetts Bay, with its 
Calvinistic faith, its East Anglian archi- 
tecture, its modified manorial system, its 
dialect. the other hand, different 
situation obtained the rice and indigo 
region South Carolina. Here mixed 
company English, Irish, and Welsh 
settled. Blown out their course, they 
stopped Barbadoes and took addi- 
tional settlers, the first many from that 
island. fact the migration from the 
Antilles grew such proportions that 
Charleston was often regarded West 
Indian city. Dr. Wertenbaker confines 
himself discussions culture the 
great centers the colonial east, ignor- 
ing the newer and cruder, but less in- 
teresting, cultures the back 
Especial emphasis placed upon the de- 
velopment the theatre these six 
cities and upon the state the crafts- 
men’s arts—in architecture, cabinetmak- 
ing, and silversmithing and allied arts. 
These essays were delivered first talks 
the Anson Phelps Lectureship 
Early American History, under the Stokes 
Foundation, New York University. Dr. 
Wertenbaker, one our great scholars 


the colonial period, has added another 
significant contribution his already 
large number such contributions this 
Sears, New York University. 


Annals the New York Stage. Vol- 
ume XIII (1885-1888). George 
Odell. Columbia University Press, New 
York, 1942. XVIII and 723 pages. $8.75. 


This the thirteenth volume Pro- 
fessor Odell’s amazing study the New 
York stage. Little need said concern- 
ing this monumental research 
thirteen volumes defy description. Wil- 
liam Lyon Phelps declares, not know 
any work the theatre any time done 
one man that more important than 
this.” The volumes are truly amazing— 
amazing scholarship, range, and 
value. The present volume, Number XIII, 
covers three full seasons, 1885-1888. These 
were the years John Drew, Maurice 
Barrymore, Otis Skinner, Ada Rehan, 
Mary Anderson, Modjeska, Lillian Russell, 
Sothern, Mrs. Langtry, Sarah Bern- 
hardt, Henry Irving, Ellen Terry, and 
host other stars the same magni- 
tude. These, too, were the years easy 
elegance New York. Professor Odell 
tells not only the story the New York 
stage proper but includes also the story 
the music halls, vaudeville, the 
opera, and the concert hall. Moreover, 
ventures some distance away from 
Broadway include such outlying areas 
Brooklyn, Queens, Jamaica, and Har- 
lem. This volume, with its pages 
illustrations, “must” for the libraries 
schools and colleges. is, moreover, 
most interesting book for the general 
reader who interested the theatre. 
Professor Odell maintains the objective 
point view the true scholar but now 
and then includes pungent remark 
concerning this play that actor. The 
memory the man remarkable 
his scholarship for now and again men- 
tions some detail performance 
Sears, New York Uni- 
versity. 
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EDUCATION WARTIME, pub. June 1942, 224 pages, red silk cloth, $1.50. Reviews 
educational thought, publications and doings the year. Tells what’s doing 
schools and colleges this time change, what war has done and what will win. 
Finds educators unprepared and lacking pertinent information. Redefines edu- 
cation and looks for hope the inspiring individual rather than isms and 
systems. 


HANDBOOK PRIVATE SCHOOLS, pub. May 1942, 26th ed., 1152 pp., 250 illustra- 
tions, maps, $6.00. Annual Review and Guide Book for all interested 
private initiative education. Individual private schools critically described. 


WAR AND EDUCATION: TRENDS AND TENDENCIES TODAY, for early Fall 
publication, 350 pp., cloth $3.50. Appraises changes resulting from the war. 
Presents evidence that our education leaves without understanding and without 
emotional control,—that our current systems education make possible our pres- 
ent system wars. 
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Lasting Value 


The Dictionary Philosophy 

invaluable reference book for the student human cul- 
tural development embracing all major schools and theories 
philosophy, philosophy law, religious philosophy, logic, 
epistemology, ethics, metaphysics, Chinese, Jewish and 
Hindu philosophy. 
Sociology Law 

GEORGES GURVITCH $3.75 

With Preface Roscoe Pound 

The first complete study the problems the sociology 
all its aspects. 
Theism and Cosmology 

JOHN LAIRD $3.50 


The Gifford Lectures given the eminent British philosopher 


From Copernicus Einstein 
HANS REICHENBACH 


simple but scientific history the ideas and discoveries 
that have led the formulation the theory relativity. 


God Fuehrer 
Pastor MARTIN NIEMOELLER 


Being his last sermons, With preface Thomas Mann 


PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY 
East 40th Street, New York, 


IMPROVE YOUR PENMANSHIP 
CORRESPONDENCE 


You can master any the following subjects 
during your spare time very little cost 


BUSINESS WRITING 
ORNAMENTAL 
ROUNDHAND 

TEXT 
ADVANCED ENGROSSING 


careful checkup. Helpful criticisms and suggestions 
are given that the student systematically lead 
see and correct his faults. Intelligent, well-di- 
rected effort sure produce good results. 


Write today and get started line work 
which provides interesting hobby and ex- 
cellent means earning money. There are good 
opportunities for those who wish make their 
life work. Send for penmanship supply catalog 
and free sample the Educator, 


ZANERIAN COLLEGE PENMANSHIP 


612 North Park Street 


Thousands copies have been sold. 
The Eaton-Palmer 


WORKBOOKS LITERATURE 


TALE TWO CITIES 


SILAS MARNER 


MACBETH 
JULIUS CAESAR 


Head English Department, High School, Brockton, Massachusetts 


Each book guide the study the classic. 
Two hundred objective questions and ten Creative Problems are 


included. 


Convenient keys are supplied free with all class orders. 


Write for free sample copy. 
Price: quantity, cents each. 


THE PALMER COMPANY 


370 Atlantic Avenue 


Boston, Massachusetts 


For 


THE GRACE ABBOTT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


CRACE ABBOTT, Manager 


120 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


MEMBER NATIONAL ASSOCIATION AGENCIES 


Schermerhorn Teachers’ Agency 
Established CHARLES MULFORD, Prep. 
866 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY BETWEEN AND 86th 
MEMBER NATIONAL ASSOCIATION AGENCIES 
agency for superior people. register only reliable candidates. Services free 


NEWCOMB 


HALL AVE., SALEM, MASS. 


COLLEGE, HIGH SCHOOL, GRADE TEACHERS 
Place You The Better Positions 
need teachers, both men and women, with Ph.D. Degrees for college positions 


Many western schools require for high school and for grades. 
for information and enrollment card. Unexcelled Service. 


1906 


Established 
Unexcelled 
Service 


MEMBER N.A.T.A. 


Largest and Most Successful Teachers’ Agency the West. 
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AVIATION OFFERS YOUNG MEN 
THE OPPORTUNITY LIFETIME 


American aviation needs more trained Aircraft 
Designers, more Aircraft Mechanics and Engine Mechanics. 


And all the world more American trained technicians 
and executives. need will even greater after the war 
won, 

Every phase such training covered courses offered 
the New England Aircraft School and taught Govern- 
ment Certified instructors. Practical training with tools 
given the complete shops and laboratories the School’s 
new $135,000 building designed and built exclusively for that 
purpose. 


Our graduates are employed every major aircraft plant 
the United States and Canada. the proof that 
training can open the door opportunity for 
young men who plan ahead. 


Send today for catalog and full information. Enrollment 
limited. 


NEW ENGLAND 
AIRCRAFT SCHOOL 


395 Maverick Street Commonwealth Airport Boston, Mass. 
Mass. Registration No. 41038 Federal Cert. No. 
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